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Railway Spending .. . 


ARNING figures for May for a number of railways 

showed substantial increases in gross revenue, but 
much smaller increases in net railway operating income 
as compared to the same month in 1933 — and some 
roads, in spite of large increases in gross; showed sub- 
stantial decreases in net railway operating income. 


For example, one railway reported a decrease in net rail- 
way operating income for May as compared to the same 
month last year of more than $100,000, in spite of an 
increase in gross revenue of nearly two and one-half 
million dollars. 


Such disparities are accounted for by increased railway 
purchases of materials and supplies and by increased 
employment of labor, and they indicate the extent to 
which the railways contribute, when their business in- 
creases, to increased purchasing power in practically 
every state in the Union. 
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AGE and REPAIR COSTS 


advance inexorably together 


Chart showing how 
repair costs ona 
2000 H. P. locomo- 
tive increase with 
advancing age. 


25 30 


The recent locomotive study issued by the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, says— 


“The evidence points to the conclusion that the cost 
per horse-power unit increases as the age of the loco- 
motives producing the service increases.” 


Comparing repair costs per unit of work on older locomotives 
with the costs on one only three years old, we find that— 

At 10 years, repair costs are 40% higher. 

At 20 years, repair costs are 80% higher. 
The average age of existing locomotives is slightly more thar 


20 years. Their repair has already cost about four times the origina 
cost of the locomotives. 


New locomotives should be bought to hold down the cost of 
repairs and to increase the profit of railroad operation. 


It takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days ! 


“ THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE. WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Locomotives with Roller Bearings 


GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


is Issue 


on Main and Side Rods... . 


B. W. Taylor, railway engineer, S K F Industries, Inc., tells how S KF 
bearings for rods and main driving boxes of D. & H. passenger locomotives 


have had over 25,000 miles of satisfactory service. 


Superintendents Meet in Chicago 


This is Part II of the report on this convention; it presents abstracts of com- 


mittee reports and of the discussions in connection therewith. 


Freight Accounting in Spotlight at R. A. O. A. Meeting 


A report on this organization’s June 26-29 convention at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., where the proposal to reduce the time limit for interline adjustments 


brought forth spirited debate. 
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THEY LOOKED | 





Above—A Westinghouse twin Babbitt 
Pot with automatic temperature control. 
This photograph does not illustrate the 
babbitt pots which effected the savings 
discussed on the opposite page. 


Right—A Westinghouse Electrically-heated 
Melting Pot. A complete line of sizes are 
available for all babbitting purposes. 
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RailwaygPensions, 
Politics and Business 


On June 28 President Roosevelt signed the railroad 
pension act which railway managers hoped he would 
veto. “Railroad men feel that they have obtained two 
very wonderful concessions in the wage restoration and 
the pension legislation,” said A. F. Whitney, chairman 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, at Cleve- 
land on July 1. “The first increases our purchasing 
power by 4 millions a month, and on the basis of May 
pay rolls will mean an increase of 16 million dollars 
monthly by next April. The pension law * * * 
will permit the retirement of 100,000 men this year 
alone” and “help the unemployment problem by ele- 
vating the young man who is looking for the oppor- 
tunity to work.” 


Labor Leaders, Expenses and Earnings 


This rejoicing by labor leaders, while natural, is pre- 
mature. The pension act is of extremely doubtful 
constitutionality. The railways should carry the ques- 
tion of its validity to the Supreme Court. Furthermore, 
an increase of eighteen to twenty million dollars a month 
in wages and pensions could not be paid out of current 
railway earnings without causing general railroad bank- 
ruptcy. Railway managers will not accept general bank- 
ruptcy without a struggle. Consequently, the retirement 
of 100,000 employees on pensions does not mean the 
employment of an equivalent number. Assuming the 
pension legislation goes into effect, whether the em- 
ployees retired will be replaced will depend upon 
whether railway traffic and earnings increase. 

Railway labor leaders and employees have an oppor- 
tunity to help secure the increase in earnings neces- 
sary to meet increased expenses and maintain employ- 
ment. The difficulties with which the railroads are 
confronted are largely due to losses of traffic caused 
by government-aided competition of water and high- 
way carriers. The labor union heads who have se- 
cured the wage advances and pension legislation have 
taken only a platonic interest thus far in proposed 
federal and state legislation to reduce the subsidies 
and increase the regulation of competing carriers. 
While doing everything possible to increase railway 
expenses, they have done mighty little to increase the 
earnings necessary to pay them. Unless earnings are 
largely increased the victories recently won by them 
will benefit only men who are able to stay on the wage 








and pension rolls and injure those they will prevent 
from being employed or cause to become unemployed. 


Politics Versus Business 


A review of recent railroad developments affords 
good illustrations of how much more imporiunt is 
politics than economics in the philosophy and activi- 
ties of those now dominating affairs in the United 
States. Labor politics dictated the policy of railway 
labor leaders in pressing upon Congress legislation to 
increase railway expenses rather than earnings. Politics 
dictated the almost unanimous votes of both Democrats 
and Republicans in favor of railway pension legisla- 
tion. Politics dictated the signing of it. The revival 
of the durable goods industries is now ostensibly the 
main objective of government policies, but Congress 
and the President could have done nothing more ef- 
fective to reduce railroad buying from the durable goods 
industries than to have added this pension legislation 
to the advances in railway wages which began on 
July 1. 

In the face of government policies and official ut- 
terances seemingly designed to ruin rather than revive 
business there is only one sane thing business in gen- 
eral can do. This is to fight the devil with his own 
weapons. In order to protect itself business must re- 
sort to political propaganda and other political meth- 
ods. We do not mean that it should support poli- 
ticians of any particular political party. We mean 
that it should organize and finance a campaign of 
education to be carried on by expert propagandists 
against public policies that tend to ruin business and 
in favor of public policies that will tend to revive it, 
the objective being to cause the election to public 
office of men, regardless of their party labels, who de- 
sire the increase of production and of national wealth 
and income more than they desire votes or the destruc- 
tion of the present economic system. 


What Is a Business Man? 


We are not optimistic enough to believe that busi- 
ness men will do anything of this kind. During the 
recent periods of prosperity and depression most of 
them have shown an amazing incapacity to rise above 
their immediate selfish interests and co-operate either 
to arrest a “boom” which was sure to end in collapse 


or to revive business after it had collapsed. Among 
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business men the generally accepted definition of a 
“business man” seems to be one who can take advan- 
tage of favorable conditions to accumulate large profits 
and reserves and then, when depression comes, beat 
everybody else to the storm cellar and keep the re- 
serves on ice until others have done the work of restor- 
ing favorable conditions. 

If that is the kind of leadership business is going to 
continue to have, it will not be surprising if the real 
leadership continues to be taken by politicians who are 
more interested in retaining or recovering political con- 
trol than in economic recovery. President Roosevelt’s 
radio address on June 28 and his signing of some of 
the worst legislation ever passed by an American 
Congress illustrate how little those now in control 
of public affairs care about the views, fears or hopes 
of business men. There was not a word in it to lessen 
the fears of business men or encourage their hopes. 
We quote the following from it: 

“The second step was recovery, and it is sufficient 
for me to ask each and every one of you to compare 
the situation in agriculture and in industry today with 
what it was fifteen months ago. * * * 

“The most vociferous of the doubting Thomases 
may be divided roughly into two groups: First, those 
who seek special political privilege, and, second, those 
who seek special financial privilege. * * * It is 
well for us to remember that humanity is a long way 
from being perfect and that a selfish minority in every 
walk of life—farming, business, finance and even gov- 
ernment service itseli—will always continue to think 
of themselves first and their fellow-being second.” 


Why and When Business Has Improved 


Nobody has questioned that economic conditions are 
better than a year or fifteen months ago. When did 
they begin to improve? Why have they improved? 
Have government policies helped or hindered? What 
will be the future effects of these policies? These are 
the questions that intelligent people ask. The Presi- 
dent answered none of them. His gratuitous assump- 
tion that the entire improvement has been caused by 
government policies may be good politics. It is not 
the economics of statesmanship. It may influence most 
of the millions in a radio audience. It merely irritates 
non-political students of economics and business. 

The President said he could quote many statistics, 
but he did not. We will supply a few. The bottom 
of the depression was reached in June, July and 
August, 1932, when railroad car loadings, the best 
measure of production and commerce, were only 48 
per cent of the 1925-1929 average. Then improve- 
ment began, and general business, measured by car 
loadings, was 13% per cent better in the last quarter 
of 1932 than in the preceding summer. What caused 
this improvement, which began before the presidential 
election and occurred under the Hoover administra- 
tion? After declining in the first quarter of 1933, 
owing to the banking crisis, general business again 
improved, and in the second quarter of 1933 was almost 
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12 per cent better than in the summer of 1932. What 
caused this improvement? Like that in the last one. 
third of 1932, it could not have been due to the ad- 
ministration’s recovery policies, because, like the pre- 
ceding one, it occurred before N.R.A., A.A.A., the 
Securities Act, the abandonment of the gold standard, 
the revaluation of the dollar, expenditures under 
P.W.A., C.C.C. and C.W.A. had even been approved 
by Congress. 


Crucial Test of “Recovery” Policies 


The crucial statistical test of the effect of the gov- 
ernment’s recovery policies is comparison of business 
in the second quarter of 1934, before which these re- 
covery policies had been in effect fer about nine months, 
with business in the last quarter of 1932 and in the 
second quarter of 1933. 

In the second quarter of 1934 business apparently 
was 10 per cent better than in the last quarter of 1932 
and 11 per cent better than in the second quarter of 
1933. In other words, in two periods preceding the 
adoption of the recovery policies, business improved 
relatively more than it has apparently improved since 
they have been in effect. We say “apparently,” be- 
cause the two improvements that occurred prior to a 
year ago were due to natural causes, while that which 
apparently has occurred during the last year has been 
accompanied by such vast government spending that it 
is impossible to determine how much of it is real. 
If improvement had continued as rapidly as it occurred 
in either the last one-third of 1932 or in the second 
quarter of 1933, business would have been much bet- 
ter in the second quarter of 1934 than it actually was. 
The conclusion these facts suggest as to whether the 
government’s policies have retarded or stimulated re- 
covery is obvious. 


The “Selfish Minority” 


The President implied that a minority are opposed 
to the administration’s policies because inspired by a 
desire for special political or financial privilege, but that 
a majority are in favor of them because they think of 
their fellow-being first and of themselves second. Do 
men accept unemployment relief at standard rates of 
pay because they think of the public interest first? Do 
they seek higher wages and shorter hours in the public 
interest or their own? Do they accept payment to re- 
duce farm production principally in the public interest? 
Do members of Congress vote larger bonuses to vet- 
erans and larger pay to government employees in the 
public interest rather than their own? Was the rail- 
way pension act sought, passed and signed entirely i 
the public interest, or were those responsible for it i- 
fluenced in some minor degree by their own self- 
interest? Is there not, in fact, more politics than truth 
in the intimation that only a minority “think of them- 
selves first and their fellow-being second?” Is not the 


principal difference between different classes one of it- 
telligence rather than of selfishness ? 

It may be good politics, but it is not fair or cot 
structive, to imply that the “doubting Thomases” re 
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garding the administration’s policies are merely seekers, 
and the only seekers, of special privilege. Everybody 
desires economic recovery. Almost everybody, no 
doubt, desires to benefit relatively more than others 
from recovery. The differences of opinion regarding 
government policies are not, however, merely between 
those who desire special privilege and those who do not. 


“Doubting Thomases” May Be Honest 


There are honest differences of opinion regarding 
what policies will hinder or promote recovery. There 
are plenty of men who are both pecuniarily and intel- 
lectually honest who believe and contend that the gov- 
ernment economic policies which have prevailed during 
the last year, and still prevail, hinder recovery and, 
therefore, hinder increases not only in large incomes, 
but in all incomes, and the preponderance of facts sup- 
ports this view. In the absence of the inconsistent and 
radical government policies that have been adopted, 
the recovery that began two years ago undoubtedly 
would now be much farther advanced. They have made 
and will continue to make the struggle for the revival 
of prosperity much more difficult. 

The struggle must, however, be continued, and it 
must be conducted more largely by business men. They 
should continue not only to fight hard to revive their 
own businesses, but should organize and co-operate to 
reform business and to carry on propaganda against 
radicalism and political methods and policies destruc- 
tive of business. The most powerful class in this 
country is the middle class. It is the class principally 
under attack. It can be educated, organized and led 
to repel the attack. It will not be thus educated, or- 
ganized and led if the task is left to politicians of any 


party. 


Superintendents’ Association 


On several occasions in the past we have criticised 
the American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
for the superficiality of its work and the lack of serious- 
ness with which its officers and members took their 
responsibilities and have pointed out how this attitude 
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was leading to the disintegration of the organization. 
Of late, however, a new spirit has developed within the 
association, and its officers have been taking their 
responsibilities seriously. As a result of such leader- 
ship, the membership at large is showing renewed 
interest. This was evident at the convention held June 
19-21, the second part’ of the proceedings of which is 
published on following pages. 

At this year’s meeting there was an attitude of 
serious concentration that was commendable. The 
sessions were prolonged by the active discussion of 
reports, which were themselves of a distinctly higher 
type. The meeting was one that must have been of 
benefit to any alert superintendent. 

In recent years numerous roads have withheld sup- 
port from this organization because they did not believe 
that its conventions were such as to warrant sending 
their men to attend, and this attitude has been more 
or less justified. The convention this year compared 
favorably with that of the best of the railway associa- 
tions. The officers elected are such as to assure con- 
tinuation of a constructive policy. 

We have pointed out heretofore that a field for 
constructive work faces the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion comparable with that of any other railway organi- 
zation. The men whom such an organization should 
serve are among the most important members of the 
railways’ staffs. Their activities lead to the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money. Equally important is the 
fact that they are the officers who, after all is said and 
done, provide the service which the railways sell. The 
possibilities for co-operative effort in the perfection of 
this service and in the control of expenses are self- 
evident. 

To those railways which have refrained from sup- 


_ porting the Superintendents’ Association heretofore on 


the ground that it was not taking its work sufficiently 
seriously, it may now be pointed out that this objection 
no longer prevails. On these roads especially there 
now rests the responsibility of co-operating with and 
supporting the officers who are trying to make it the 
kind of an organization that they have been demanding. 
The Superintendents’ Association has entered a new 
era. It deserves the support of all the railways. 





When men started to fly they issued a rather broad 
challenge to the law of gravity; so far they are on the 
losing end. Notwithstanding all the propaganda to the 
contrary, flying has been and still is distinctly dangerous. 
On hearing any such statement, the members of the flying 
fraternity become horror-stricken and rush the offender 
into a corner. “Hush,” they whisper, fingers to their lips. 
“Some one will hear you. Man, you don’t realize what 
you're doing. Such talk will impede the progress of 
aviation.” 

And behold!—in these words they have unveiled the 
sacred cow of aviation, the delusion that the progress of 





“Flying Is Still Dangerous” 


flying is a holy cause, more important than truth itself. 

Now, this is all nonsense. Flying is a business, and like 
‘all businesses some get killed at it. Common sense dic- 
tates that there should be no mystery connected with it, 
and that people who ride in airplanes are entitled to know 
the danger involved. ... 

On scheduled air transport lines in the United States 
the extra hazard per hour of passenger flight is approxi- 
mately 66 times that of normal ground occupations. . . . 

You as an individual must decide whether or not the 
thrills and the speed are worth the price. But first know 
the price. It is high. 


From an article by Kenneth Brown Collings in the American 
Mercury—Quoted by permission. 











Delaware & Hudson Locomotive No. 609 with S.K.F. Roller Bearings for 


Main and Side Rods at Main Pin 


Locomotive with Roller Bearings on 


Main and Side Rods 


S K F bearings for rods and main driving boxes of D. & H. passenger 
locomotive have had over 25,000 miles of satisfactory service 


By B. W. Taylor 
Railway Engineer, S K F Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N February 2, 1934, the Delaware & Hudson 
O placed in service locomotive No. 609, 4-6-2 type, 
equipped with anti-friction bearings on the back 
ends of the main rods and the main sections of the 
side rods. This engine also has bearings of the same 
type on the main driving axle, the importance of which 
will be brought out later. It is used in high-speed pas- 
senger service, handling express and limited trains be- 
tween, Albany, N. Y., and Montreal, P. Q., as well as 
some local movements. The mileage to June 1, 1934, 
was approximately 25,000, of which 9,052 miles were 
made during the month of May. 
This locomotive is the first to be equipped by any 





Main Driving-Wheel and Axle Assembly with Roller Bearings for Main 
and Side Rods and for Driving Boxes 


road in America with anti-friction bearings on the 
rods, and placed in regular revenue service; and, so far 
as the author can learn, it is the first in the world for 
any engine of comparable size and speed. Within the 
last two months another Pacific type engine of about the 
same size has been equipped with anti-friction rod bear- 
ings and placed in service on one of the large Eastern 
systems, 

Locomotive 609 exerts a tractive force of 42,750 Ib., 
with cylinders 24 in. by 28 in. and driving wheels 73 in. 
in diameter. The boiler operates at a pressure of 225 
lb. The total weight of the engine is 295,000 Ib., of 
which 192,500 Ib. is carried on the driving wheels. 

The locomotive was originally built by the American 
Locomotive Company in 1914, and an opportunity for 
applying anti-friction bearings was afforded by the re- 
building of the engine at the railroad company’s Colonie 
(N. Y.) shops. The Delaware & Hudson, the American 
Locomotive Company and the S K F Industries, Inc., 
jointly carried out this work, the builder supplying the 
main driving-axle assembly complete with wheels, bear- 
ings, boxes and rods to the road for installation. This 
involved a considerable amount of design work by the 
builder on rods and pins to get proper counterbalancing 
with anti-friction bearings. 


Application of S K F Bearings to the Main and Side Rods 


The same size bearing is used both for the back end 
of the main rod and the main section of the side rods, 
the bearing for the former having a tapered bore and 
tapered sleeve to secure the inner race to the crank pin 
and the latter a straight bore with press fit mounting. 
This arrangement lends itself to the proportioning of 
the pin for strength in bending and in a large degree at 
least to convenience in mounting and dismounting rods. 
Bearing dimensions are as follows: Outside diameter, 
16.5364 in.; width 5.4330 in.; bore for the side-rod bear- 
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ing, 8.6614 in., and for the tapered sleeve used with the 
main rod bearing, 7.8740 in. This gives approximate 
crank-pin diameters of 8141, in. and 7% in., at the side- 
rod and main-rod locations, respectively. The maximum 
piston thrust is 102,000 lb., approximately; cylinder 
centers, 91 in., and frame centers, 41 in. 

The bearing is the S K F spherical self-alining type, 
with two rows of rollers, a spherical outer race, and 


= positive guiding on the inner race. All parts of the 
pre bearing, except the two retainers, are of carbon- 
san chromium steel hardened throughout, ground and 
oes polished. The retainers serve to space the rollers proper- 
— ly and are made of bronze. Their weight is carried on 
the raised central section of the inner race known as the 
“inner-race land.” This is absolutely essential for any 
bearing operating on a crank pin, otherwise the effect 
of centrifugal force would be to wedge the rollers in 
the retainer pockets, thereby producing lubrication dif- 
ficulties and high stresses in the retainers. The bearing 
is a self-contained, non-adjustable unit, a thrust and 
radial load carrier, and within the limits of clearance 
be‘ween the sides of the rod ends affords flexibility and 
alinement for the rods with respect to the main driving 
© axle, for any position which the latter may take with 
"respect to the frame. Such flexibility goes far to elimi- 
> nate many of the troubles which are common to several 
types of rod bearings now in use. Stability for the rods 
at the other ends is obtained from the friction bearings 
on the crosshead pin, and from the crank pin on the 

front driver. 

In mounting the bearings on the pins the basic prin- 
ciple is to remove practically all radial looseness from 
the assembly. The outer race in the main rod is 

the mounted with a press fit approximately 0.0015 in. tight, 

far > but the fit in the side-rod end is lighter since this rod 

for — must be mounted with the bearing on the pin. The 

the FF tapered sleeve is locked by axial pressure from the 

the "eccentric crank exerted against a steel plate (which also 

ar- serves to close the split in the eccentric crank) and a 

ern — shim. The eccentric crank itself and its location are 
| the same as used with friction bearings. 

bb, The crank pin and the rods are of nickel alloy steel, 

an heat-treated, and a considerable saving in weight of 

225 these parts has been effected by careful design of the 

of rod sections. The pin is hollow bored and ground on 

| the outside diameter for the bearing fits. 

pi It is of particular interest to note the difference in 
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3 Side View of D. & H. 4-6-2 Type 
© locomotive Having S.K.F. Roller 
Rods F Bearings for Main Pin Connection 
| of Main and Side Rods and Also 
end Fe for Driving Box 
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Close-up of Main and Side Rod Ends with S.K.F. Roller Béarings 


weight on the main driving axle at the rail with friction 
bearings and with anti-friction bearings. Scale weights 
are not available, but calculations indicate that there is 
an increase of 2,300 lb. with anti-friction bearings, of 
which 900 Ib. is chargeable to the rod-bearing applica- 
tions and the remaining 1,400 Ib..to the driving boxes and 
bearings. 

This by no means represents the ultimate which can be 
accomplished, as there are means available for fu 
reducing the weight of the anti-friction bearing applica- 
tion. 


Factors Affecting Design 


In selecting bearings for the main pin it was necessary 
to consider bearing capacity in relation to the space 
available for bearings. The required bearing capacity 
for adequate life is obtained from calculations based on 
piston thrust and the inertia effect of the reciprocating 
parts. The space available for bearings is either influ- 
enced or directly fixed by the following: Driving-wheel 
diameter, pin size, weight for counter-balancing, dis- 
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tance between frame centers and distance between 
cylinder centers. 

The effect of wheel diameter is not great, and with 
the modern high-wheeled engine it is not difficult to get 
the necessary clearance over the top of the rail. In 
general this can be obtained with a minimum driving- 
wheel diameter of 66 in. (new tires). With alloy steels 
now available crank-pin diameters can be reduced a suf- 
ficient amount to accommodate the design without 
jeopardizing the strength of the pin. This also applies to 
the rods used, particularly to the sections of the rod ends. 
The distance between cylinder centers is of primary im- 
portance. It definitely and finally fixes the length of the 
pin to the center line of the main rod, hence, the width 
of the bearings and the space available for grease and 
grease seals. This dimension usually varies between 
89 in. and 93 in. for different locomotives. In this case, 
it is 91 in. 

As originally built the locomotive was counterbal- 
anced for all of the revolving weights and approximately 
62.7 per cent of the reciprocating weights, but when the 
engine was rebuilt and anti-friction bearings applied, it 
was cross-balanced. 


Lubrication 


The lubricant used is grease, introduced into the 
bearings by an Alemite gun. There are two fittings per 
rod end, so arranged as to supply independently grease 
to each side of each bearing. The grease capacity of 
each rod end is 52 oz. approximately. 

A great deal of attention has been given to the 
service requirements for lubrication, as this is an im- 
portant factor in operation. Tests have shown that the 
locomotive can be safely operated 500 miles in through 
service without the addition of any grease, but the 
present practice is to add approximately one-half a gun 
full to each main rod and about a gun full to each 
side rod per trip of 240 miles. There is an inspection 
hole on the front cover of the main rod, but none on the 
side rod, and there seems to be more loss of grease at 
the seal nearest the wheel hub than from the others, 
hence the greater quantity added to the side-rod bear- 
ings. The grease that is lost is thrown out from the 
rod ends due to the action of centrifugal force, the small 
space available, and the pressure produced by the rolling 
elements in the bearings. Further experiments are be- 
ing made to determine the minimum grease required, 
maximum safe mileage between greasings and to im- 
prove all the seals by the use of more effective packing. 
The labyrinth clearances must be % in. approximately on 
the radius, to allow the rods to aline relative to each other 
and to the pin. New seals will be ready for application 
at the first convenient shopping of the locomotive. 

The first grease used was very light in consistency, 
having about 14 per cent soda lime soap, in order to get 
the maximum flow of grease into the bearings and be- 
tween the two rows of rollers. This was followed by a 
heavier grease with 19 per cent soap content. The 
latter is of about the so-called No. 2 consistency and is 
used at present. Both greases provided satisfactory 
lubrication, but the heavier grease is somewhat easier to 
retain in the rod ends. Tests are contemplated with a 
still heavier grease, but one which would still be much 
lighter than the ordinary rod grease for friction bearings. 


Performance in Service 


The basic principle in making the application was to 
reduce to a minimum the clearance between moving parts 
in the main driving mechanism of the locomotive and to 
keep these clearances at a minimum from shopping to 
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shopping. The driving boxes are fitted with 0.010 in. 
total clearance in the pedestals and no wedges are used. 
There is practically no wear after 25,000 miles and ex- 
perience has shown that approximately 150,000 miles 
can be operated without shop or enginehouse attention 
at this location. 

The rod bearings are assembled with zero radial 
clearance and actually this can be obtained within a 
tolerance of 0.001 in. The resulting absence of box 
pound and rod pound is very noticeable in the operation 
of the engine. With friction bearings there is a pro- 
nounced slapping of the rods when the engine is coast- 
ing or operating under small throttle opening, which is 
absent here. With anti-friction bearings the elimination 
of many of the heavy shocks and impacts to which the 
frame and motion work generally are ordinarily subjected 
reduces the stresses in these parts and lowers the main- 
tenance on them. 

The rod-bearing temperatures are atmospheric, plus 
30 to 40 deg. F. The locomotive has operated satis- 
factorily at temperatures varying from 40 deg. F. below 
zero last winter in the Adirondack mountains to the 
present summer temperatures, with satisfactory lubrica- 
tion and using the same grade of grease throughout. 

Observations in service to determine nosing and side 
sway indicate that the engine is steady and has good 
riding qualities. Further tests and observations are to 
be carried out to determine all the advantages and econ- 
omies which may properly be charged to the applica- 
tion and to improve and extend its use as far as seems 
desirable. 


Railroad Pension Bill 
Approved by President 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


// FTER a careful weighing of the advantages and 
A disadvantages to the country and with a state- 
ment that decision on the bill had been “diff- 

cult,” President Roosevelt on June 30 announced that he 
had come to the deliberate conclusion that he should 
approve the railroad pension bill, passed by Congress on 
June 16. The bill was actually signed on June 27, but 
the announcement was withheld until the President could 
prepare an explanatory statement, which was issued late 
on Saturday. The delay in making the announcement 
had caused some expectation that the President would 


+veto the bill and the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 


ciation, meeting in Chicago, had sent him a telegram on 
Thursday strongly urging him not to take such a course. 


Test of Constitutionality Expected 


It is now expected that some railroad will seek to test 
the constitutionality of the bill in court, on the ground 
of the requirement that railroads make payments into a 
fund out of which annuities would be paid to persons 
other than their own employees. Under its terms the 
effective date of the law is the first day of the second 
month after its signature, which would be August 1, s0 
that the railroads would be required after that date to 
pay into the Treasury of the United States the 2 pet 
cent deduction from the compensation of their em- 
ployees, excluding that over $300 a month, and twice 
that amount on their own account, either quarterly o: # 
such times as ordered by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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uperintendents Meet in Chicago 


Committee reports feature highway competition 
and faster freight service 


Part Il 


IGHT committee reports, most of which caused con- 
F siderable pertinent discussion, were presented at 

the fortieth annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Railroad Superintendents at Chicago, on 
June 19-21. A report on the proceedings of the con- 
vention, including abstracts of the addresses delivered, 
was published in the Railway Age of June 30. 


Fast Freight Service 


A report on operating aspects of the demand for 
faster freight train service was presented by J. W. 
Graves, superintendent, Erie, as chairman. This re- 
port is abstracted below: 


_ The increase or decrease in operating costs due to faster 
Ireight train service has been debated by operating officers for 
a considerable period of time. Some have said that there is 
an exact ratio between increased speed and cost, and _ that, 
from this view point, the ideal operation is movement of maximum 
tonnage, irrespective of all other factors. In some instances 
operating statistics, such as tons per train, etc., are so compiled 
as to confirm this position, with no allowance for increased 
utilization of power and equipment, reduced yard expense, im- 
Proved classifications, longer engine runs, etc. Other roads have 
not found that increased operating costs necessarily follow in- 
creased speed of dperation. 

0 determine the facts which might lead to a conclusion as 
to increased or decreased costs of operation on account of in- 
creased speeds is the first problem presented to this committee. 

it is acknowledged that freight train speeds have been in- 
creasing constantly over a period of years, then it would appear 
os follow that a comparison of strictly operating costs, or of 
l€ major items at least, would indicate a trend of operating 
cnpenses. In this report, first consideration has been given to 
ems of capital expenditure and second, consideration to com- 


oo, noeuaed indices of operating efficiency in use on most 
oads. 


Practicall 


y all of the railroads have purchased locomotives of 
greatly 


increased capacity. Have these expenditures been due 


entirely to the demand for higher speeds? We do not believe 
they have, but rather for reasons of general operat'ng economy 
because (a) heavier power reduces the number of units required, 
(b) it reduces the number of trains operated, (c) it permits of 
longer locomotive runs, (d) power which has been replaced 
could maintain required speed only for shorter distances and 
with shorter trains, (e) capital expenditures for power have 
been offset to a large extent if not entirely by a lesser number 
of units of freight carrying equipment required for service, and 
(f{) train stops for water have been eliminated and water 
stations retired, with some saving in fuel. With the purchase 
of heavier power, other capital expenditures have also been neces- 
sary for longer turntables, the lengthening of enginehouse stalls, 
the strengthening of bridges, etc. 

During the same time improved track standards were being 
developed and put into use, involving heavier rail and fastenings, 
more stone ballast, treated ties, etc. We do not think these 
latter items have been due entirely to the demand for increased 
fre‘ght train speed, but more so because of general and specific 
economies inherent in each of them. Longer engine runs and 
fewer units have made less enginehouse facilities necessary. It 
was also found possible to reduce the number of general 
repair or back shops, resulting in enormous sav ngs in mainte- 
nance and other expense. With improved track standards have 
also come improved methods and a net reduction in maintenanes 
expense. 

Under the same phase of our investigation of comparative 
operating expenses, operating statistics of several railroads, and 
common to each of them, were studied for the years 1925, 1930 
and 1933, showing how, under widely different operating 
ditions, increased speed has not meant increased cost, in view 
of operating economies effected. 


con- 


Conclusions 


It is fully appreciated by your committee that there is a theo 
retical limit beyond which the cost of speed is prohibitive, but 
our studies indicate this limit has not yet been remotely ap- 
proached and there do not appear to be data available by 
which it can be calculated. 

It has been shown that the speed of freight trains has in- 
creased steadily since the railroads were built; that is, the time 
movement of commodities by rail from orign to destination 
has steadily shortened. It has also been shown that the demand 
for shorter time movements will continue and that with recog 
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nition of this demand it has to date been possible to meet it 
without appreciable increase in operating costs. 

There are economies at present apparent whereby operating 
costs may be further reduced, such as better lubrication to reduce 
the number of equipment failures and resulting train detentions, 
improved design of equipment to reduce rail and air friction, 
improved track standards to reduce permanent and temporary 
speed restrictions, better control methods to produce more 
economical terminal switching and train handling, more inten- 
sive educational work to produce a better appreciation of the 
service of transportation among the personnel of all railroads, 
etc. It is recommended: 

(1) That greater opportunities be afforded operating men to 
become better acquainted with the activities of the American 
Railway Association, Mechanical and Engineering sections. 

(2) That comprehensive studies be made by this association 
concerning the co-ordination of different transportation agencies 
to determine the service requirements in various areas to de- 
velop the agency best suited and to eliminate duplication and 
expense of unnecessary agencies. 

A very clear and definite challenge confronts operating men 
on all railroads, which, briefly, is this: You must move freight 
faster if you expect to occupy the center of the transportation 
stage and to meet service requirements. If you cannot do so, 
profitably, some other transportation agency will. 


Discussion 


C. J. Brown (M.P.) warned that cost per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles, under present operating conditions and with 
so few trains as to cause little delay at meeting points, 
could not be accepted as a criterion under normal operat- 
ing conditions. J. J. Brinkworth (N.Y.C.) stated that 
while exact cost figures for the new overnight fast freight 
trains that are being operated by the N. Y. C., in com- 
mon with other roads between Buffalo, N. Y., and New 
York, are not yet available, he is of the opinion that 
they will show increases over normal freight service 
between these two points, although the cost of operat- 
ing freight trains has generally decreased. A. E. O’Dea 
(L.V.) and S. F. Mackay (N.Y.N.H. & H.) expressed 
the opinion that the report indicates that the committee 
believes that the operating of freight trains faster does 
not increase the expense of operating these trains. 
Chairman Graves replied that the report indicated only 
that despite the gradual speeding up of freight trains 
during the last 10 years, other offsetting operating 
economies have been effected so that the general operat- 
ing costs are lower now than they were 10 years ago. 


Prevention of Terminal Accidents 


A report on this subject was presented by Committee 
Chairman A. M. Umshler, superintendent terminals, 
Illinois Central, giving a complete line-up of a suggested 
organization for general, divisional and local safety com- 
mittees. The report also stated: 


Railroad accidents are classified under collisions, derailments 
and personal injuries. The subject of accidents in terminals 
is of vital importance in railroad operation, requiring various 
rules and safety devices comparable to the numerous different 
kinds of operation. Of the three kinds of accidents mentioned, 
the elimination of personal injuries should be given first con- 
sideration, and by methods of such eliminations, collisions and 
derailments automatically reduce proportionately. 

Any violation of the safety rules should subject the employee 
to dismissal or any other disciplinary action considered advis- 
able. In addition to the safety rules for prevention of personal 
injuries and the operating rules for the prevention of accidents, 
information secured from findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in connection w:th accidents which have occurred 
should be posted on bulletin boards accessible to employees con- 
cerned in order that they may profit from experience by having 
the knowledge of the mistakes of others. Rules should require 
that employees thoroughly familiarize themselves with all bulle- 
tins placed on bulletin boards and supervising officers should 
check bulletin boards daily to insure their being properly main- 
tained. All employees should be examined regularly for physical 
defects. 

Committees should be formed in each branch of terminal 
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operation; the chairman should be the ranking officer in his 
department; and the committees should hold regular meetings 
where ideas of the individuals may be exchanged for the pur- 
pose of formulating additional rules or correcting any unsafe 
practices of changes in physical construction that might be 
necessary in order to preclude accidents. 

The most important element entering into accidents is man 
failure resulting from violation of rules and improper perform- 
ance of duties. Other important elements entering into accidents 
are due to faulty maintenance of physical property and the un- 
tidy condition of yards and tracks. Strict policing should be 
given this feature to insure any materials and supplies being 


‘properly stored where they will not create a hazard. Also, 


coal and other substances faliing from cars should be kept cleaned 
from yards, and holes in the right of way should be properly 
corrected. Premises should be kept clean and free from physical 
defects. Inspection of rolling equipment also has an important 
place in the prevention of accidents, and employees should be 
a with the proper tools and be properly instructed in 
their use. 


Discussion 


Vice-President Coleman (M. & St. L.) stated that on 
his road after a man has been injured and before he is 
permitted to return to work, he must report to one of 
the supervising officers and prove that, after his experi- 
ence, he has learned a lesson and can now be relied upon 
to perform his work safely and carefully, and advised 
that this practice has given excellent results. Several 
members outlined different methods by which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports of accidents are 
distributed to persons interested and where they will 
do the most good. All were agreed that these reports 
are exceedingly valuable, if properly used, for the pre- 
vention of accidents. 


Eliminating Useless Buildings 


A report on the concentration of facilities to meet 
present day conditions was presented by J. E. Fairhead, 
superintendent, Delaware & Hudson, chairman of the 
committee assigned to this subject. The report traced 
the reasons for buildings cluttering up the railway right 
of way that are useless under present conditions and 
recommended, for the improvement of this condition, the 
following : 


Put section tool houses in stations 

Eliminate station coal and oil houses by placing coal in 
freight houses and oil in underground containers 

Consolidate car and motive power department facilities 

Replace mechanical interlockers with automatic interlockers 

Consolidate or lengthen sections 

Enlarge locomotive tanks 

Abandon useless station buildings 

Consolidate scattered small outside office facilities at terminals. 


Examples were given showing that one road, by fol- 
lowing these practices, has reduced the number of its 
buildings from 1,835 on January 1, 1922, to 1,342 on 
January 1, 1934, or nearly 27 per cent. Another road, 
with a greater mileage, has reduced the number of its 
buildings by 1,935 in the five years from 1929 to 1933, 
inclusive. 

The savings effected from the elimination of build- 
ings, the report points out, amount to some thousands 
of dollars a year for paint alone, in addition to savings 
in cost of heating, lighting and water bills, not to men- 
tion the effect in reducing taxes. 


Discussion 


Vice-President Coleman (M. &. St. L.) pointed out 
that in some cases it is possible to abandon buildings and 
consolidate forces that previously occupied them a 
points where such buildings have been near grade cross- 
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ings, and cited an instance on his own railroad, where 
such a step was possible, thereby eliminating a hazard at 
what had previously been a dangerous crossing. 


Main Track Derails 


In a report prepared by a committee of which A. B. 
McNaughton, superintendent, C. N. R., was chairman, 
dealing with the elimination of main track derails, it 
was held that while derails in main track may have served 
a constructive purpose at one time, with modern oper- 
ation it is illogical to consider that an accident should 
be prevented by causing another accident to occur. This 
is particularly true on double or multiple track lines, 
where the derailment of a train may result in the foul- 
ing of other tracks and cause a much more serious acci- 
dent than that which is averted by use of a derail. It 
was given as the consensus of opinion that the derail in 
main rack has lost its standing as an element of safety 
and that it is now considered a menace rather than a 
safeguard. A statement was attached to the report show- 
ing the practices of 10 major railways in different parts 
of the country with respect to main track derails, indi- 
cating that their use is declining rapidly. 


Discussion 


President Parvin, in agreeing with the report as to 
the lack of necessity for derails in main tracks, gave as 
his experience that the commissions in such states as 
still require the use of derails in main track are open to 
argument, and, if given correct information, will agree 
without protest to the elimination of main track derails. 


Controlling Work Trains 


A report on the control of work train service, pre- 
pared by a committee of which H. C. Murphy, safety 
officer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was chairman, 
is abstracted below: 


Economic conditions have required a close scrutiny of work 
train costs and practices in an effort to control this item of 
expense. The general practice is to require the roadmaster, 
master carpenter, signal. supervisor and others in charge of road- 
way maintenance, to supply the chief dispatcher with a list of 
such jobs as require a work train to handle, this report showing 
the location, the character and amount of work to be done, and 
the approximate time required to do it. Unless it is of an emer- 
gency nature, this work is then held up until a sufficient amount 
has accumulated to justify running a work train, or until the 
chief dispatcher advises that a certain amount of time can be 
given over to construction work by light extras that must be 
tun to balance power. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the value of com- 
plete co-operation between the roadway supervisor and the chief 
dispatcher, as it assures the minimum number of train miles 
being run for strictly construction work, and also eliminates the 
Possibility of a work train covering a territory on the request 
of the roadmaster, passing up work that the master carpenter, 
or perhaps the signal supervisor, might have for it to do, that 
would round the day’s performance. 

It is the practice on some roads to ship ties by work train 
loads, flat cars being used within a radius of 150 to 200 miles 
of the plant, with 450 to 500 ties loaded on a car especially 
fitted to insure against their falling off and movement in road 
trains over the division restricted to local freights, the final dis- 
tribution being made by work train. Shipment to points more 
remote is made either in coal or stock cars, accumulated until 
there is a sufficient number to justify a work train. During 
the late fall and winter months, a certain percentage of next 
season's ties are shipped out, unloaded at the siding nearest 
the point at which they are to be used. Time that otherwise 
could not be devoted to constructive work during the winter 
months is given to distribute these ties by motor car. 

he use of highway trucks and the caterpillar tractors is be- 
es more general. Caterpillar shovels and/or draglines have 
“en used to advantage for building stib-grades in territory where 
“tts from which to secure bank-widening material were not 
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available. The mobility of the caterpillar-mounted shovel per- 
mits its use in the ditching of cuts and the casting over of the 
excavated material, plus eliminating work train haul where the 
material is not needed for bank widening purposes. The elevator 
grader has been used to good advantage in building sub-grades 
on low fills where such material is not otherwise available. 

An eastern line report that it has effected a considerable sav- 
ing in the distribution of material by the use of motor trucks 
on highways. Another line has reduced work train service by 
the use of a caterpillar bulldozer in lieu of a ditcher. Before a 
work train is ordered, careful consideration should be given to 
the possibility of handling the work by some other means, but 
if it is definitely determined that a work train is required, request 
should be made upon the superintendent and except in emergency 
no one below the rank of superintendent should authorize this 
service. 


Discussion 


A. E. O’Dea (L.V.) advised that on his railroad no 
work trains are operated unless the work cannot be 
taken care of by some other less expensive means. J. W. 
Graves (Erie) stated that’on his road a weekly report 
of work train efficiency was made, this report showing 
the total work train hours, the delays on the railroad, 
and the percentage of utilization, indicated comparative- 
ly week by week. Vice-President Coleman (M. & 
St. L.) advised that because of decreased business many 
of the local way freights on that railroad were getting 
over the road in considerably less than eight hours, 
and the extra time on such trains is now used in operat- 
ing spreaders at various points on the railroad where 
this is needed. Section foremen on the sections where 
such work is required are taught to operate the spreader. 
It has been found that the cost is reduced approximately 
66: per cent by ditching with a_ local freight instead of 
a work train. H. T. Brown (C. & O.) stated that a 
return to the old practice of using teams for ditching 
has worked efficiently and resulted in savings on branch 
lines on his road. 


L. C. L. Freight Service 


A report of a committee to which was assigned the 
subject, “Meeting To-day’s Demands in L.c.l. Service,” 
‘of which C. D. Petticrew, superintendent, St. Louis 
Southwestern, was chairman, is abstracted below: 


If the railways expect to recover and hold l.c.l. tonnage now 
moving by truck, it will be necessary for them to so adjust their 
facilities as to enable them to render service as good as, or 
better than, other transportation agencies. A careful study 
should first be made to determine the volume of l.c.l. business 
to be handled from the various distributing points in order 
that the schedules of the merchandise trains can be built up to 
afford an earlier delivery than provided by the trucks. 

In addition to the regular freight stations at important dis- 
tributing points, various off-track l.c.l. depots should be properly 
located to meet the requirements in assembling this business. 
From these off-track locations merchandise can be transported 
promptly and economically to the nearest point where it can be 
loaded into cars. In order to compete with the trucks, arrange- 
ments should be made to hold these loading stations open as 
long as possible. Care should be taken in spotting cars, that 
they can be pulled with the least possible delay. At congested 
metropolitan centers it is desirable for on-track freight stations 
to be so located that they will have easy access to classification 
yards. In this way there will be no serious delay in moving 
the loaded cars from the freight house to outbound trains. 
Considerable care should also be taken in making up these mer- 
chandise trains properly at the initial terminal in order to reduce 
the delays at other yards. Cars destined for intermediate points 
should be so lined up in train, that they can be set out with the 
least possible delay. All forces should be trained to expedite 
the movement of merchandise trains through terminals. 

Many railroads are obtaining good results by having all mer- 
chandise cars pass rigid inspection on the “rip” track before 
they are placed for loading to make certain that there will be 
no train delays due to equipment failures. When the volume 
of business and conditions will warrant, economy will result 
when these preferred merchandise runs can be arranged to 
operate in both directions. In this manner the power and 
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equipment can be assigned and used in this service to better 
advantage than if the bulk of the l.c.l. busness moves in one 
direction, when it becomes necessary to work these engines and 
merchandise cars back to the distributing point in other service. 
Some railroads are getting satisfactory results in the handling 
of this fast l.c.l. business by placing their loaded merchandise 
or package cars on passenger trains and designating them as 
mixed trains, which naturally increases the cost of operation 
to some extent. When making this schedule study, it is, of 
course, necessary to consider the cost of operation. 

By setting merchandise cars out at various intermediate sta- 
tions, much better car loading can be obtained, which naturally 
is conducive to lower cost of operation. From these various 
intermediate set-outs, branch line schedules can frequently be so 
arranged that the merchandise can be handled to destination 
in time for early morning delivery to compete with trucks. If 
this branch line service is too expensive, or cannot be arranged, 
it has proved to be economical to operate railroad-owned, or 
controlled, trucks from these set-out points to destination in 
order to deliver this merchandise as soon as, or earlier than 
the corpetitive trucks. If the present-day demands in l.c.l. busi- 
ness are met by the railroads, the increased revenue will be 
more than enough to offset the increase in operating cost neces- 
sary to regain this business. 


Discussion 


C. J. Brown (M. P.) explained the system in force 
on that line which is proving quite successful in re- 
covering l.c.l. traffic. The Lc.l. freight is handled at 
many points on the Missouri Pacific System by rail 
from the point of origin to concentration points. At 
these concentration points it is transferred to trucks for 
delivery to outlying stations and in this fashion over- 
night service is maintained. J. J. Brinkworth (N. Y. C.) 
stated that in his opinion no final solution of the prob- 
lem could be arrived at until trucks were subject to 
comparable governmental regulation. G. M. Brophy 
(U. P.) suggested that when considering highway 
competition, carload traffic, such as livestock, should 
not be lost sight of and he urged the superintendents 
individually to present the facts to their legislators and 
to work for the passage of bills regulating highway com- 
petition. President Parvin stated that in his experi- 
ence individual efforts got nowhere but that the best 
means of insuring that highway competition be brought 
on a comparable level was through some such organiza- 
tion as the citizens and railway employees’ associations 
as they exist in Michigan, where good work has been 
done. 


Budgeting Transportation Expense 


A report on the budgeting of transportation expense 
was presented by the chairman of the committee, S. F. 
Mackay, superintendent, N. Y. N. H. & H. It is ab- 
stracted below: 


The installation of a budget for division transportation ex- 
pense does not imply any reorganization or change in lines of 
responsibility, as a proper budgeting scheme fits easily into any 
type of division organization. Actual practice in a study of one 
organization is as follows: 

The budget system is handled by an officer on the staff of 
the operating vice-pres‘dent, who maintains a statistical bureau, 
and upon him is placed the responsibility of handling the entire 
operating budget. This officer works closely with the general 
accounting department and is in close and constant touch with 
the chief operating officer and his department heads. 

Under his jurisdiction, separate estimates of expected business 
and income are comp'led, based on estimates of traffic furnished 
by the traffic department and all other available data, and these 
estimates are compared closely with accounting department esti- 
mates. Based upon these estimates, general budgetary expense 
est'mates are set up and, in co-operation with accounting officers, 
the operating allotment agreed upon. This general operating 
budget figure is then broken down and apportioned to the various 
departments compris'ng the operating group. The transportation 
budget figure is further broken down by divisions. 

As soon after the close of October accounts as is possible, 
statements are prepared by the division accountant and sent to 
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the budget staff officer, showing by months for the previous 12 
months, including November and December of the previous year, 
actual expenses for that period. 

At the same time, an estimated statement is made up of the 
volume of business expected for the various classes of service, 
by months, for the next year, based on the actual volume for 
the current year, plus a percentage of increase or decrease, and 
the forecast is worked out in conjunction with the accounting 
department. 

The budget officer, usually with an assistant, arranges a con- 
ference with the superintendent of each div sion. This conference 
is attended by the division transportat on staff, and the division 
accountant, and is held in the superintendent’s office. 

The fixed budget comprises the ordinary items of fixed ex- 
pense. The variable budget comprises expenses at larger stations, 
larger yards, freight service, passenger service and coal con- 
sumption. Each class of service has a variable ratio factor, 
which may differ on different divisions, and the figures are 
arrived at by close study of the operating characteristics of the 
various divisions. This variable ratio is, of course, subject tu 
change as conditions or experience may indicate is necessary 
At the division budget meeting, the unit costs for the various 
operations are agreed upon, after a full discuss‘on of all factors 
entering into the situation. At the end of this meeting, state- 
ments are prepared by the division accountant showing the figures 
agreed upon for the entire year, by months, and thse figures be- 
come the budget allotment. 

This type of budget system is kept up to date, month by month, 
with estimates made out on the 15th of each month for the 
following month, using the latest information as to the actual 
conditions. This forecast, however, does not change the budger 
unless the budget director finds that there is sufficient warrant 
therefor. 

Further estimates are made for the benefit of the d'vision staff 
in their budget control on each Monday, showing a complete 
budget set-up of the current month’s business and expenses, 
based on latest available figures. These estimates are ‘n the 
same detail as the forecast, with two additional columns for 
per cent of increase or decrease, and the adjusted budget figures. 
As soon as possible after the close of each month, a final budget 
statement is made out, showing the actual expense, compared 
with both the original and adjusted budget figures, and the 
division accountant supplies an explanation of the causes of 
increase or decrease. Such explanations are also provided cur- 
rently with the weekly estimates. 

This committee recommends the adoption of a budget for 
division transportation expenses, believing that there is sufficient 
famil‘arity with budgeting in general to indicate to the alert 
executive the need for and the advantage to be gained from 
budgeting. So far as we have ascertained, however, the budget- 
ing of div’sion transportation expense is not generally accepted, 
but we believe that it is entirely practicable and have outlined 
the system described to indicate its practicability, as experienced 
on a railroad which has had it in effect for a decade with 
marked success. 


Discussion 


C. J. Brown (M. P.) stated that, while using a some- 
what different system of budgeting than that described 
in the report, his railroad was experiencing excellent 
success in budgeting divisional transportation expenses. 
J. J. Brinkworth (N. Y. C.) also described a somewhat 
different system of budgeting which has been working 
successfully on his railroad. 


A Round Table 


A feature of the convention was a round table dis- 
cussion conducted by Vice-President Coleman at which 
questions submitted by members were discussed. This 
innovation was heartily received. At this session the 
first subject dealt with the extent and the ways in which 
superintendents have maintained the efficiency of their 
supervision as their territories have been extended. 
J. W. Graves (Erie) advised that he is now superinten- 
dent in charge of what was formerly two divisions and 
that the principal difficulty encountered has been the 
fact that the men did not readily lose sight of the fact 
that they had belonged to different divisions and that 
there has been an inclination to continue the rivalry 
existing previously instead of co-operating and co-ordt 
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nating their activities as a whole. He advised, however, 
that in a relatively short time this difficulty was ironed 
out and a harmonious operation of the extended division 
was arrived at, 

The second subject considered was: What further 
measures can be taken to reduce time required for inter- 
change inspection? In the discussion G. J. Shreeve 
(Belt Railway of Chicago) outlined the plan of in- 
specting cars for safety only which has been in success- 
ful operation on his railroad for some years and which 
has reduced delays to a minimum. He advocated an in- 
spection for outbound road movements as all that is 
necessary in a terminal, with the exception of the 
routine safety inspection by the delivering line and the 
terminal connection. Descriptions of methods used at 
various points were also given by M. J. Courney 
(G. T. W.), F. B. Pelletier (B. & M.), F. F. Laird 
(C. & O.), D. M. Cuineen (N. Y. N. H. & H.). It was 
the evident opinion of those present that present inspec- 
tion rules are a relic of 25 or more years ago when 
freight equipment was by no means as strong as it is 
today and that, particularly at joint terminals, much of 
the elaborate inspection work that is now being per- 
formed might well be eliminated by co-operation between 
the railroads involved. 


Training Operating Supervisors 

A report on the Training of Operating Officers pre- 
sented by Chairman W. A. Aiken, Jr., superintendent 
of transportation, R. F. & P., is abstracted below: 


What should superintendents do to train their staff officers? 
The method may depend more or less upon whether the divisional 
or departmental form of organization is in effect, but in either 
case the superintendent should be the directing force on each 
division. His selection of staff officers other than for transpor- 
tation duties may not be as free under the departmental organiza- 
tion, but it is unlikely that any appointments will be made to 
his staff to represent other departments that are not thoroughly 
acceptable to him, or that they will continue as members of 
his official family if they are unable properly to perform in 
a reasonable policy of efficient division operation. 

The superintendent must insist upon an open mind to all 


suggestions, good, bad or indifferent, whether from individuals . 


or organized civic or industrial groups and never discourage 
such patrons through critical comments. He should also dis- 
cuss frequently proposed and present practices to effect im- 
provements wherever possible. A judicial mind in the hearing 
of subordinates will allow and provide for every circumstance, 
favorable and unfavorable, being presented before decision and 
invariably should convince the employee liable to discipline or 
censure without loss of his respect and co-operation. 

Economy of operation, as shown not only by reports but by 
day-by-day close association wi‘h the performance, will not 
force a subordinate officer to the status of a walking encyclopedia 
of decimal points and comparisons but will certainly keep him 
reasonably well informed and in a position to defend himself 
against criticism. The real test is to get into the field of opera- 
tion to tackle the tough problems of his organization, know 
Whether all is being done that can be done, refrain from 
expecting miracles and avoid long distance criticism unless in 
Possession of all essential information. 

In dealing with the number of switching crews that a yard- 
master can properly supervise, the committee started with the 
general statement that it should be possible for experienced 
terminal officers to visit, analyze and assign for various yards 
of a terminal the supervision absolutely necessary for the safe, 
eincient and economical operation of that yard or group of 
yards. In many parts of the country, the committee stated 
that there are classification yards where crews engaged in flat 
Switching in an efficiently designed yard may be kept to a high 
standard of performance although from three to six or more 
crews may be operating under one yardmaster at the same time. 
There are other yards where the physical characteristics, traffic 
demands, etc., will justify a yardmaster for a single engine. Still 
other yards in industrial sections may have a reasonably large 
number of switching crews radiating therefrom into various 
districts where the yard master cannot accompany each one but 
rom his own thorough knowledge of the physical characteristics, 
the cars to be delivered or removed from each industry, train 
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interference and the like, will know whether the work is being 
performed within a reasonable amount of time, and if not, cause 
him to recommend to his superior, the general yardmaster, that 
a particular crew of a switching district be checked up. 

What is the proper measuring stick of the territory that a 
train dispatcher can efficiently cover? This was another ques- 
tion referred to this committee. It reported that neither the 
number of track miles, the number of trains, or of reporting 
stations nor the bunching of the trains within a comparatively 
short period can determine the limits of a train dispatcher’s 
efficiency. The study should be made on the job. Several lighter 
lines and branches that have few train movements a day may 
safely be assigned to one train dispatcher. Where there is little 
such traffic at night, one train dispatcher can safely assume 
additional territory. An emergency condition can be cared for 
with reasonable promptness by calling another train dispatcher 
to assist for the duration of the difficulty. 

Under what conditions are night chief dispatchers warranted? 
Any railroad serving a well populated industrial territory or 
functioning as a bridge route undoubtedly handles the preponder- 
ance of its freight business at night. In many cases, except in 
the commuting areas, as many passenger trains are operated at 
night as in the daytime. Unless night road supervision is pro- 
vided, it is not possible to have supervision available through 
the night in the same proportion as through the day. The 
night chief dispatcher is the clearing house for all division matters 
and he must be capable of meeting every emergency until such 
time as he can communicate with other division staff officers 
and they can reach the place involved. 


This Rolling Door 
Provided with Windows 


OLLING doors that can be equipped with windows 
R are now being introduced by the Kinnear Manufac- 

turing Company, Columbus, Ohio. They are known 
as Steel Rol-Tops. Instead of winding up on a roller 
like the Kinnear steel rolling doors, the new doors are 
held in place and travel on steel tracks that extend up 
the sides of the door opening, at the top of which they 
curve back into a horizontal plane. 

The distinctive feature of this new door is its con- 
struction in horizontal panels about 12 in. deep, con- 
nected at their top and bottom edges by means of con- 
tinuous hinges. Thus, adequate space is provided for 
glass lights in any or all of the panels, while providing 
the flexibility necessary for the door to traverse the 
curved portion of the track. The door rides on the 
track through the agency of ball-bearing rollers at each 
joint. The sections are constructed of 24-gage sheet 
steel, while the hinges provide a double reinforced bead 
14 in. high that affords the necessary lateral stiffness. 
The continuous hinges provide a weather-tight joint, but 
are so designed as to increase the freedom of movement 








View of a Steel Rol-Top from the Outside 















as they open up in traversing the curved section of the 
track. It is said that any section of a door can be re- 
placed quickly in the event of damage, such as may 
result from the careless handling of trucks. 

The doors are available in any width ordinarily re- 
quired for freight houses, warehouses, enginehouses, etc. 
Doors of the ordinary sizes are readily opened and closed 













































































An Interior View, Showing the Track on which the Door Is 
Pushed Up Out of the Way 


by hand, while the larger doors are operated mechani- 
cally by means of chain hoists. They are designed also 
for operation by means of Kinnear electric door opera- 
tors with remote control. 


Freight Car Loading : 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended June 
[2 23 totalled 621,872 cars, an increase of 4,223 cars 

as compared with the week before and of 12,245 
cars as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. As compared with 1932 it was an increase of 
122,879 cars. Increases as compared with the week be- 
fore were reported as to the loading of grain and grain 
products, ore, coal, and live stock, while increases as 
compared with last year were reported as to miscel- 
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laneous freight, grain, ore, and coke. 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


The summary, as 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, June 23, 1934 


Districts 1934 1933 1932 
I rit cedint aennerd ¥ alcdeales ere 133,699 141,415 112,627 
PE dkcccivbveawneen se bewncen 124,639 122,667 95,895 
EE a cae Cae e be seSeeW eens 42,263 43,262 30,739 
Nh ia tau al sapotaews Bes wane 82,309 87,552 73,984 
Northwestern ...... Ss either ae sac ecoraiaceates 92,688 75,929 60,229 
Pe ere 95,979 86,821 80,156 
eee eee ere 50,295 51,981 45,363 


















Total Western Districts... ...-..2 238,962 214,731 185,748 





po ee ee ree 





621,872 609,627 498,993 





Commodities 


Grain and Grain Products........... 39,499 38,439 27,610 
II oo ois sk ctedaveweewetwrs 15,285 15,549 14,628 
NE alee Ra cca a eik Gta d Sig Aen oe nies erelee 97,209 103,320 68,255 
Re ee ee te eee 6,744 5,687 2,948 
ee ee er 24,818 28,100 16,609 
MISS ohrs ahh arate Wala ere heat aiaardiece a are wee 34,412 14,239 4,573 
) 160,186 170,292 174,367 
I, hao kiko sete ciccscicvwcse 243,719 234,001 190,003 











EE OE ac bdsteninseusctavtkeewenes 621,872 609,627 498,993 
OR DR awe i cae rie waclnasacwsianes 617,649 592,759 518,398 
RU enators iarn ec ccoineee eaeah ey eee 615,565 569,157 501,685 
08g aa acre cee ald 9 oon cieee viewer 578,541 512,974 447,412 
I S. —Sacai srarcersrg= same searetaracn ere Wiw, Ohi 624,567 545,551 521,249 











14,755,759 12,702,570 13,619,539 


Car Loading in Canada 


Cars loaded in Canada during the week ended June 23 
totaled 44,436, according to the compilation of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. This was a decrease of 46 
cars from the preceding week, but was 4,609 above the 
total for the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
re eer rer at 44,436 20,591 
June 16, 1934........ beatae sds pad andi 44,482 21,502 
fais NR ce tetye Rec weseenen tense 42,933 22,810 
I OR ie ccinpenibhienc ebiiabin ck 39,827 19,659 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ich daca pe cue owedeeweoes 1,047,808 581,034 
PN SEER tbe ctacrece cawiareenceKees 865,391 439,026 
BE Bly CUR ha Re dasecsuweesicseeteus 1,040,574 513,080 
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Automatic Interlocking Protects 
Crossing of Two Main Lines 


Replacing mechanical with automatic 
plant reduces delays and saves 30 
per cent on investment 


double-track Toronto-Port Huron main line was de- 

railed at the crossing of the single-track Toronto- 
Detroit line of the Canadian Pacific at Komoka, Ont., 
and destroyed the tower and_ interlocking machine of 
the mechanical plant. Instead of replacing these facili- 
ties, it was decided to install an automatic plant. As 
these are both main lines, the traffic is rather heavy, 
involving at present a total of about 50 trains over this 
crossing daily, of which the Canadian Pacific operates 
7 passenger trains and about 12 freight trains, and the 
Canadian National operates 8 passenger trains and about 
22 freight trains. With this volume of traffic, the prac- 
ticability of an automatic interlocking might be ques- 
tioned, but operating officers of both roads report that 
there have been fewer train detentions at this crossing 
since the automatic plant was installed than were ex- 
perienced with the mechanical plant. An important con- 
sideration is that, with the mechanical plant, the tower- 
man was frequently unable to change the line-up fast 
enough to give an approaching train a clear approach 
signal. As a result, the faster trains were frequently 
required to reduce speed and some times to stop. With 
the automatic plant, the line-up changes immediately 
after a train clears the home signal limits, and there is 


|’ October, 1933, a Canadian National train on the 


no delay to an approaching train to obtain a clear ap-— 


proach signal. The operation of the automatic plant 
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Track and Signal Plan of Automatic Plant 


has, therefore, been highly satisfactory and, incidentally, 
has dispensed with the services of the three operators 
and relief men. The installation cost $14,600 and ef- 
fects an annual saving in operating expenses of $4,416, 


which represents a return of 30 per cent on the in- 
vestment. 


Layout of Plant 


As shown on the track diagram, the home signals are 
from 560 ft. to 587 ft. from the crossing, and the ap- 





Home Signal on the Canadian Nationa! 


proach signals are 2,500 ft. in advance of the home 
signals. The approach control sections range from 2,500 
ft. to 3,200 ft. depending upon grade conditions. Pro- 
viding the plant and approach sections are unoccupied, 
a train on either road, which enters its approach sec- 
tion, causes the signals to clear for its route, thus lock- 
ing the circuits to prevent opposing signals on the other 
road from being cleared. 


The Signals 


The signals are the searchlight type, the home signals 
operating to two aspects, red for stop, and green for 
clear. On the Canadian Pacific each home signal is 
equipped with an inoperative lower unit showing red, 
thus completing the standard C. P. R. aspects for an 
interlocked home signal. On the Canadian National the 
two high home signals for normal direction operation 
are each equipped with a marker displaying lunar white, 
thus forming the standard C. N. R. aspect for a home 
signal at this type of interlocking. The reverse running 
signals on the Canadian National are dwarfs, and as 
such are standard interlocking signals. All signals are 
lighted on approach control with the exception of the 
approach signals on the C. N. R., which burn con- 
tinuously so as to serve as location markers, so that 
enginemen of trains running against the current of 
trafic may know when they are approaching the 
plant. 

In case the signals should fail to clear, which has not 
happened since the plant has been in service, a train 
is stopped short of its home signal, following which the 
conductor or trainman proceeds to the crossing and 
unlocks a small box. He then observes a set of indi- 
cator lamps to see whether any trains are approaching on 
the other road, and, if not, he opens a knife switch, 
which cuts off energy from all of the home signals and 
holds them in the stop position. The train is then 
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flagged over the crossing and the knife switch returned 
to normal before the train proceeds. 


Flexible Control 


From the plan, it will be noted that a passing track 
switch is located in the westward approach section on 
the Canadian Pacific. An arrangement including a time- 
element relay is provided such that if a Canadian Pacific 
train enters this approach section and occupies it for 
more than two minutes without passing the approach 
signal, the C. P. R. home signal will resume the normal 
indication, leaving the crossing free for a C. N. R. 
train if one should approach. The C. P. R. westbound 
home signal will again clear when the train passes the 
approach signal. 

In general, the control circuits for this automatic 
interlocking follow A. R. A. Signal Section standards 
for such plants, which are based on the stick-relay sys- 
tem. For example, when a Canadian Pacific home sig- 
nal is cleared by an approaching train, the stick relay 
for the Canadian Pacific is released and prevents any 
signal on the C. N. R. from being cleared until the 
Canadian Pacific train has cleared the home signal 
territory. 

This automatic interlocking was planned and installed 
by the signal department forces of the Canadian Pacific, 
the principal items of signal equipment being furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


Eastman Investigates 


Employee Working Rules 


Wasurncrton, D. C. 


O-ORDINATOR EASTMAN on July 3 announced 
that he had begun an inquiry into the “working 
rules” governing railroad employees, including the 

“arbitraries” and “constructive allowances” made in ad- 
dition to straight-time and overtime pay, which have 
been the subject of so much controversy for many years 
in connection with the adjustment of railroad wage pay- 
ments. The survey will be conducted by the Co- 
ordinator’s Section of Labor Relations, of which O. S. 
Beyer is the director, and will be part of a broad in- 
quiry under way into various phases of the whole sub- 
ject of railroad labor conditions and relations. The 
rules involved are those originally agreed upon in joint 
conferences between the managements and labor, usually 
at the insistence of the labor organizations for the pur- 
pose of preventing or correcting unjust working con- 
ditions, but it is frequently contended by railroad man- 
agement that certain of the rules, due to changed con- 
ditions, have become obsolete or unduly restrictive in 
their operation and are no longer necessary to safeguard 
the interest of the employees. 

Railroad managements made a serious effort to bring 
about a revision of many of these rules included in the 
standard wage agreements at the time the train service 
brotherhoods made their campaign for an eight-hour 
“basic” day in train service which resulted in the pas- 
sage of the Adamson law in 1916, but the labor organiza- 
tions refused to consider such a revision. The subject 
was brought up again in connection with the six-hour 
day investigation recently conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and was the subject of brief com- 
ment in the report of the “Coolidge committee” last year. 

“The survey begins,’ Mr. Eastman’s announcement 
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said, “with an inquiry addressed to every Class I steam 
railroad, including switching and terminal companies, 
to determine and allocate the costs properly attributable 
to the most important of the rules common to all rail- 
roads and applying to the men in train and engine serv- 
ice. Included in these rules are those which call for 
the payment of so-called ‘arbitraries’ or “constructive 
allowances.’ Such payments are usually made in addi- 
tion to straight-time and overtime pay and were origi- 
nally intended either to compensate employees for extra 
work or unavoidable hardship outside of their regular 
scope of duty, or else as measures to discourage operat- 
ing practices which imposed unnecessary burdens upon 
the men. The survey will be conducted by the Co- 
ordinator’s Section of Labor Relations. It will include 
a determination of the historical background of these 
and other rules, as well as an appraisal of their effect on 
the security and morale of the men and on the operation 
of the railroads.” 

The forms sent to the railroads on which to report the 
data have been so prepared as to show the cost of the 
operation of the various rules and constructive allow- 
ances, and one page contains columns for the reporting 
by different classes of service of the distribution of com- 
pensation under the following principal rules: held away 
from home terminal rules, terminal delay rules, switching 
rules, deadheading, runarounds, called and not used, 
attending court, attending investigations, attending claim 
and safety meetings, suspensions, and additional pay- 
ments to yard crews performing road service. Some 
railroad officers have complained against some of these 
rules which compensate the men by arbitrary allowances 
for time consumed in switching, or other delays during 
which the train employees make little or no mileage, 
because they provide for the payment of the additional 
amounts even when they do not operate to keep a man 
in service more than the standard eight hours, while the 
employees contend that the allowances compensate them 
for time spent in addition to that employed in what they 
call “piece-work.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s wage statistics 
for 1933 show that of the total compensation of $1,427,- 


* 293,251 for all employees, $1,357,331,958 was paid for 


straight time, or 95.1 per cent ; $45,293,440, or 3.17 per 
cent, was paid for overtime, and $24,667,853, or 1.73 per 
cent, as “other compensation.” In train and engine 
service, however, only 91.55 per cent was paid for straight 
time, 6.35 per cent for overtime, and 2.1 per cent for 
“other compensation.” Also, in train and engine service 
494,320,994 miles were reported as “paid for but not 
run,” as compared with 4,065,765,933 actually run. 

The Coolidge committee in its report said: “A con- 
siderable number of obsolete rules governing overtime, 
hours constituting a day’s work, and restrictions on serv- 
ice, survive in the railroad wage structure. The com- 
mittee does not wish to see labor lose any of its hard- 
won improvement in conditions, but it believes that the 
just substance of them can be retained without adherence 
to obsolete forms, and that labor is as eager as railroads 
to modernize and simplify the structure of wages and 
working schedules.” 


Tue NortHERN Paciric, in an effort to attract short-trip pas- 
sengers, has placed a new cafe-lounge coach in its “Fargonian,” 
which runs between Fargo, N. D., and the Twin Cities. The 
interior of the car is done in attractive grays. The car has 4 
modern railway kitchen, and in the cafe section are six tables. 
seating 18 persons. A partition separates this section from 4 
lounge-coach section, while upholstered revolving chairs are 
available to all passengers on the train. 
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Freight Accounting in Spotlight 
at R. A. O. A. Meeting 


Proposal to reduce time limit for interline adjustments brings spirited 


debate at White Sulphur Springs 


counting as the result of the agreement reached 

by the Joint Committee of Accounting and Traffic 
Officers with respect to simplified divisions of through 
rates, was the source of the major part of debate at the 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the Railway Accounting 
Officers Association at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on June 26-29. The Committee on 
Freight Accounts proposed changes in the mandatory 
tules reducing from three years to two years the time 
limit for rendering statements of differences in freight 
accounts. This change was vigorously opposed, for the 
most part by chief accounting officers, principally on 


C counting” present and prospective, in freight ac- 


F. j. Fell, Jr. 


]. G. Livengood 


the ground that extra expense would be involved in 
bringing re-auditing work more nearly up-to-date, and 
the subject was referred back to the freight committee 
for further study and report. The suggestion was also 
made that the carrying out of the agreement of the Joint 
Committee of Accounting and Traffic Officers might 
render the discussion of a change in the time limit un- 
necessary. 

Bearing upon this mooted question, immediately fol- 
lowing the convention, E. R. Woodson, secretary of the 
Railway Accounting Officers Association and chairman 
of the Joint Committee, issued the following interpreta- 
tive statement : 


Initiating Disputed Divisions 


(a) Under the present mandatory rules of the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers Association, statement of differences may be 
rendered on interstate traffic up to a three-year period when 
hot involving collection from patrons. 

(b) A carrier that has been delayed in the reaudit of its 
accounts but is still within the three-year period, under ordinary 
conditions, should not be deprived of the privilege of issuing 
Statement of differences to cover the entire three-year period 
In order that its revenues may be protected. Such a viewpoint 
seems to run counter to the Joint Committee’s report. 

(c) Where divisions have been furnished and have been used 





in settlement without any statement of differences having been 
issued, or any exceptions taken to the divisions which have been 
applied, the opportunity for the use of interim divisions should 
not be given now to take exception to the divisions which have 
been applied. For illustration, Road A has received settlement 
from Road B for a number of years. Road B used published 
divisions, and no exception has been received either by the 
issuance of statement of differences or letters of equivalent 
effect. Road A should not be permitted to make exception to 
the division sheet subsequent to the Joint Committee’s report. 
Reasons: 

1. The language of the Joint Committee Report requiring 
retroactive adjustments is in the past tense. The report’ must 
be enforced as written. 

2. The purpose of the Joint Committee’s report is to bring 
up-to-date immediately all previously existing disputed division 





T. F. Darden 


ER Woodson 


cases not now before the Commission, and to eliminate any 
incentive for further disputes as to divisions. This is absolu.e 
as to the traffic department; it should be absolute as to the 
accounting department. 

3. The Joint Committee’s report immediately places the traffic 
department functions for interim divisions on a current basis. 
The accounting department, in applying interim divisions, must 
be working currently as the result of the report. 

4. Protection of the revenue of a carrier is the responsibility 
of the traffic department in the matter of fixing divisions: as 
to all previously existing disputed divisions within the report, 
the carriers, without regard to departments, have yielded dis- 
cretion. 

5. The benefits to be derived by the carriers from the Joint 
Committee’s report must be, primarily, economy. No other 
interpretation will permit the realization of the economy at a 
time short of June, 1937. 

6. The Joint Committee’s report was devised as a general 
rule without regard to the effects in an individual situation. It 
must be so applied. 


New Officers Chosen 


The registration at the meeting totaled 452, of whom 
224 were active members of the association. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
J. G. Livengood (comptroller, Missouri-Kansas-Texas) ; 
first vice-president, F. J. Fell, Jr. (vice-president, Penn- 
sylvania) ; second vice-president, T. F. Darden (vice- 
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president, Atlantic Coast Line) ; secretary, E. R. Wood- 
son (re-elected). Members elected to the executive 
committee were as follows: W. C. Wishart (vice-presi- 
dent, New York Central); J. J. Ekin (comptroller, 
Baltimore & Ohio) ; and G. E. Bissonnet general audi- 
tor, Union Pacific). Detroit, Mich., was chosen as the 
place of the next annual meeting, the time to be left to 
the discretion of the executive committee. 

At the opening session of the convention, the princi- 
pal address was delivered by Col. H. W. Anderson, co- 
receiver of the Seaboard Air Line, who was introduced 
by Norman Call, president of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac. Following this, President W. C. Car- 
rick (general auditor, Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac) delivered the presidential address. Abstracts 
of these addresses, and of a communication received from 
Federal Co-ordinator Joseph B. Eastman, follow: 


Col. Anderson's Address 


There is no difference in principle between the right of public 
control and regulation over the property and service of trans- 
portation agencies and the right of regulation and control over 
other classes of property or service. It is purely a matter of 
degree, to be measured by the extent of the essential public 
interest in the use to which such property or service is devoted. 
The ownership of property is conditioned upon the rendering of 
this service. In many classes of property such as farms and fac- 
tories, private interests may to a varying degree be dominant and 
the right of public control or regulation is limited accordingly. In 
other classes of property, such as transportation service, the pub- 
lic interest may be and is dominant. The respective rights of the 
individual and of the public as to any class of property are 
never fixed; they are subject to constant readjustment to meet 
the necessities of social change. 


Regulation a Trusteeship 


Sut there is another side to the picture. Just as the right 
to the ownership, use and enjoyment of property is not abso- 
lute, but is conditional as stated, so the power vested in the 
government to regulate or control such use or enjoyment is not 
absolute. It is limited by the extent to which the public or social 
interest may be affected. It imposes upon the public as repre- 
sented by the government, the duty and obligation to so exer- 
cise this power, that the property or services affected shall be 
protected and that a just compensation shall be received for the 
use of the property, and for the service rendered. 

It may be taken as fairly established by public authority that 
the claim that the railroads of the United States are overcapi- 
talized is not only without foundation, but that they are clearly 
undercapitalized; that the aggregate amount of outstanding 
securities is below the money actually invested in the properties 
devoted to the public service, and below the value of these 
properties for rate-making purposes as determined by public 
authority after years of investigation. 

It is essential to the continued operation and development of 
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the railroads, and therefore to the public interest, that the capital 
invested in these properties should receive a fair compensation 
for the use of the property in the public service; that the power 
of regulation and control imposes on the government the obliga- 
tion to see that this power is so exercised as to accomplish this 
result. The Commission, by authority of law, has fixed a fair 
compensation for such use at 534 per cent upon the value of the 
property devoted to transportation service. Taking the present 
value at $24,000,000,000 this would entitle the Class I railroads 
of the United States to earn an aggregate net income applicable 
to interest and dividends of $1,380,000,000. As a matter of fact, 
they have never earned this return. The nearest approach to 
it was in the year 1926, when the net railway operating income 
of all Class I railroads was 5.44 per cent upon their value at that 
time. In the year 1933 they only earned a little over $474,000,000, 
or 1.94 per cent on such value, or about one-third of the rate 
of compensation to which the Commission found that capital is 
entitled as fair compensation for the use of its property in the 
public service. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the capital invested in railroad 
property is not being paid adequate wages; or that the railroads 
cannot continue to render an efficient service or to obtain capital 
to improve their properties and services, to meet the increasing 
demands of modern social and economic life, if the capital or 
property engaged in this service is permitted to receive only 
one-third of the wage fixed by the public through its authorized 
agency, as a fair compensation. 


Labor and Capital Suffer Together 


The average number of employees on Class I railroads of 
the United States in 1923 was 1,857,674, In 1933 there were 
only 970,893, a decrease of 886,781, or nearly 48 per cent. The 
reduction in the number of employees was in part due to im- 
proved facilities and methods of operation, but by far the larger 
proportion was due to loss of business and a resulting necessity 
for reduction in the number of employees and the hours of 
service of those employed. In the six years from 1923 to 1929, 
during which period there were large expenditures for improve- 
ment in facilities, the average number of employees decreased 
by less than 200,000 and the reduction in the amount paid em- 
ployees was only about $108,000,000, or 3.6 per cent, while in the 
four years from 1929 to 1933, with small expenditures for 
improved facilities, the reduction in the average number of 
employees was 689,957, or more than 40 per cent. The reduc- 
tions for this period were clearly due to the progressive declines 
in revenue, making necessary rigid economies, which, while the 
wage scale was substantially maintained, operated to deprive 
689,957 men, representing nearly 3,500,000 persons, of their means 
of livelihood. 

It thus appears that with the properties, rates and services 
of the railroads under complete public regulation and control, 
capital is being permitted to earn only about 33% per cent of 
the wages or compensation fixed by the public, through the Com- 
mission, as a fair compensation for the use of its property in 
the public service; that while the hourly rates of wages of 
labor have been maintained, the total amount paid to labor has 
been reduced by about 50 per cent, through reduction in forces 
and resulting unemployment. 

The present value of the property of Class I railroads used 
in the transportation service is, as already stated, in round 
numbers $24,431,000,000. Assume average annual earnings per 
railway employee from the years 1923 to 1933 was approximately 
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$1,665 per annum, which is certainly not excessive. If this 
amount be capitalized at 5.75 per cent, which is the rate of 
wages that the Commission has found to be fair for capital, it 
shows that the capital invested and represented in the present 
aggregate value of the railways is equivalent to approximately 
842,000 man-units as compared with approximately 1,000,000 
men actually employed in the service in the year 1933. In 
1933 the net railway operating income of Class I railroads, 
which was the amount available for the wages of capital, 
alia $474,309,000. This represented an average annual 
wage of $563, for each of the 842,000 man-units contributed 
by capital, as against an average annual wage for each employee 
engaged in the service in 1933 of $1,446. On this basis each 
man-unit of labor received about two and one-half times the 
amount available for each man-unit of capital. 


Fair Compensation for Investor a Necessity 


In adopting this method of computation I do not wish to be 
understood as regarding labor as a commodity. Human beings 
are not commodities. Provision for the human element in indus- 
try is a first and most important consideration. But there is 
also a human side to capital. A very large proportion of the 
outstanding railroad securities are held by small investors, who 
are to a greater or less degree dependent upon the return there- 
from for their living expenses and the education of their children. 
Nearly $7,000,000,000 of railroad bonds are held by insurance 
companies, banking and educational institutions, which are the 
agencies through which the savings of the masses of the people 
are accumulated and provision is made for their families, or 
through which education is secured. The tragedies which result 
from the failure to pay proper wages to, or a proper return 
upon, capital so invested, are less obvious and direct but no 
less real than those which result from inadequate compensation 
or unemployment of labor. That portion of his wages used 
by the worker for the current support of himself and his family, 
and that portion which is in insurance or investment as a 
reserve for protection when he can no longer work, which goes 
into the capital of the country, are both entitled to security and 
protection. 

In the face of many handicaps the railroads have furnished 
to the public a steadily improving service. The operating statis- 
tics clearly show that in speed of movement and facilities pro- 
vided there has been a progressive improvement since 1921. On 
the other hand, the prices paid by the public for this service 
have progressively decreased from an average of 1.27 cents per 
net ton-mile in 1921 to an average of 99.7 mills per net ton- 
mile in 1933. Average receipts per passenger mile have des- 
creased from 3.08 cents in 1921 to 2.01 cents in 1933. Operating 
expenses have been reduced in about the same ratio as the gross 
revenues. While there are many improvements in facilities and 
service which the railroads could make and would like to make 
if they had the money, the public is certainly receiving all that 
it can reasonably demand when they are being furnished a con- 
stantly improving service at a constantly decreasing cost. 

When we come to governmental action in its relation to the 
railroads, there is a different story both as to taxation and 
regulation. The aggregate amount accrued by Class I railroads 
for national, state and local taxes in the year 1921 was $275,- 
875,990, or 5 per cent of the gross operating revenue. Gross 
operating revenues steadily increased from 1921 to 1929, but 
the amount of taxes accrued and the percentage of gross rev- 
enues taken for taxes increased in a larger proportion. In 1932, 
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the last year for which I have complete figures, = gross 
revenues of nearly $2,400,000,000 less than in 1921, amount 
of taxes accrued was substantially the same, or O75, 135,399. 
But this represented 8.8 per cent of the gross revenues of the 
railroad in 1933 as against 5 per cent in 1921. 


But this is not all. In the period from 1921 to 1933, inclusive, 
Federal, state and local governments, expended from public 
funds approximately $17,000,000,000 in the construction of im- 
proved highways (exclusive of city streets) upon which a system 
of public transportation by truck and bus has been developed 
which is directly competitive with the railroads in both freight 
and passenger traffic. Since 1920 the federal government has 
ioaned over $18,000,000 for construction and re-conditioning of 


coastwise shipping directly competitive with railroads. Federal 
expenditures on inland waterways, exclusive of flood control, 
have aggregated over $852,000,000. The federal government has 
invested over $24,000,000 in a corporation for the operation of 
transportation services on the inland waterways in competition 
with the railroads. From 1927 to 1934 the federal government 
expended more than $44,000,000 in providing facilities for air 
navigation, and the Post Office Department has paid to air mail 
carriers over $54,000,000 in excess of the revenue derived from 
this source. 

None of these services are subject to the jurisdiction or con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission by which the rail- 
roads are regulated. Such public control as is exercised over 
them is vested in various departments of the government and 
is not only incomplete and ineffective, but these varying methods 
of regulation tend to increase the confusion and resulting cost 
of our transportation services as a whole. None of these agencies 
contribute anything to general public funds, while in the depres- 
sion period of 1932 the railroads contributed $275,135,399, or 
8.8 per cent of their gross operating revenues. 

The railroads have no right to complain of competition if it 
is fair, and the services are rendered under similar regulation 
and control. But the owners of these properties and the labor 
engaged in these services have a right to complain where the 
government, exercising complete control over the property, rates 
and services of the railroads und thus assuming the obligation 
to see that they are justly protected, uses the tax revenues, in- 
cluding those derived from the railroads, to create competitive 
transportation services, and then refuses to require those services 
to bear their just proportion of the tax burden, or to subject 
them to the same regulation and control as that to which the 
railroads are compelled to submit. 

Largely as a result of these conditions, 25 of the Class I Rail- 
roads of the United States are now in the hands of receivers or 
trustees. They represent more than 40,000 miles of railway, 
which is the largest mileage which has ever been in receivership 
at one time in the history of the United States. Some of these 
properties are finding it difficult to meet necessary operating ex- 
penses, with no provision for capital. About $1,556,000,000 of 
railroad bonds are now in default. Without prompt relief addi- 
tional defaults and receiverships seem inevitable. The effects of 
a continuance of these policies and resulting conditions upon capi- 
tal and labor in railroad service, upon the transportation facilit es 
of the nation as a whole, and upon the economic life and financial 
security of the people, cannot lightly be contemplated. 

If the government takes over the railroads it will be mecomary, 
in order to create a nat onal transportation system in which each 
of the agencies plays its proper part, for it to take over other 
transportation services which now compete with the railroads. 






















In no other way could complete co-ordination be secured. These 
competing agencies, if subjected to the control and regulation 
by the government which would be necessary to protect the public, 
would soon find it impossible to compete w:th the government 
in the transportation service. 

The government has, as to the railroads, failed and refused to 
discharge its trust obligation. Under such conditions there is 
something grotesque in the suggestion that the government should 
take over the railroads in order to provide an adequate public 
service. An individual cannot take advantage of his own wrong 
or neglect of duty. Sound policy and good morals require that 
the same principle be applied in government. 

The system of private ownership and operation of railroads 
cannot long continue under present policies and conditions. 
Already 40,000 miles of Class I railroads are in the hands of the 
courts. Others are facing maturities which they have neither 
the means to pay nor the credit to refund on any reasonable 
basis. Private capital cannot be obtained on any terms for needed 
improvements and facilities. They are all confronted by heavy 
increases in expenses for fuel and other supplies, as well as for 
labor, with steadily decreasing revenues per net ton mile. Un- 
regulated competitive agencies are cutting more and more into 
their already inadequate business. A continuance of these con- 
ditions necessarily means the general bankruptcy of the railroads, 
the depreciation of their properties and facilities and deteriora- 
tion of the service to the public. 


A Political Problem—Political Methods Alone Can Solve It 


The first action essential is to procure adequate legislation 
placing all agencies of public transportation under the same 
system of regulation and control. Unless and until this is done 
any constructive solution of the railroad problem, and a sound 
beginning in the development of an effective national trans- 
portation system, is impossible. 

It must be recogn‘zed, however, that all government is political. 
Congress cannot be expected to enact suitable legislation to this 
end unless it is demanded by or has the definite support of publ’c 
opinion. The immediate problem is to create an informed public 
opinon as to existing conditions with respect to our transporta- 
tion services and the inevitable effects of the continuance of these 
conditions upon the public interests, so that demand or support 
for proper remedial action will not only exist, but will find 
effective expression. 

The managements of the railroads have not the time and are 
not fitted for this task, but those who furnish the capital and 
labor for ra‘lroad service have the right as citizens to demand 
that their interest shall be properly protected. It is not only 
the right but the duty of institutions hold'ng the savings of the 
masses of the people which are invested in railroad securities, 
to be diligent in the protection of the trust committed to their 
care. 

Labor engaged in the railroad service is effectively organized. 
Up to this time these organzations have, not unnaturally, devoted 
their attention primarily to the protection and promotion of their 
direct and immediate interests. But they are beginning to realize 
that the ultimate protection of those interests demands that the 
railroad service as a whole should receive adequate protection 
under public regulation. Both capital and labor are essential 
to the conduct of the transportation service. The experience of 
the past few years has demonstrated that if either is inadequately 
compensated, both must suffer, and it becomes impossible to 
render an adequate service to the public. 

The administrative office of Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation should be made permanent, although its title might be 
changed. The admirable and constructive service of the present 
Co-ordinator has demonstrated the usefulness and larger possi- 
bilities of this office. The expenses of the office should be borne 
by the government and not by the railroads. He should be 
furnished competent assistants to deal with each branch of 
the transportation service. His functions should be primarily 
those of negotiation and mediation looking to the improve- 
ment, consolidation and co-ordination of these services, as be- 
tween each other, and within themselves, but he should have 
the power to issue administrative orders to this end where it 
became necessary, which orders in proper cases should be sub- 
ject to review by the Interstate Commerce Commission and ulti- 
mately by the courts, as a safeguard against arbitrary action. 


President Carrick’s Address 


The past year has been one of the busiest that the accounting 
officer has had to face, due to the volume of information that 
has been required, and yet our association through its various 
committees has been most active. The year 1934 will mark a 
new era in freight accounting, due to the simplification of inter- 
line accounting, because of the report made on the subject of 
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simplified divisions by the Joint Committee of Traffic Execu- 
tives and Accounting Officers, which committee was formulated 
at the direction of the Association of Railway Executives. This 
report provides: 

First—That where practicable existing divisions be restated in 
percentages. 


_Second—That a revenue prorate, that is, previously established 
divisions, be used for interim settlements in disputed division 
cases (except cases now before the Commission) and that when 
so settled retroactive adjustments be eliminated. 


Third—That where joint through rates are established the 
rates and divisions shall be simultaneously published. 


Fourth—That consideration of arbitration or other machinery 
to settle division disputes be deferred for a period of six months 
from May 1, 1934 

The above plan is to go into operation with June, 1934, 
accounts. 

This remarkable step forward, initiated by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Railway Executives under date of February 16, 
1934, was speedily consummated when the result of the letter 
ballot was announced under date of May 24, 1934, and direction 
given to have the plan made effective and operative as early 
as possible. The unanimity of action by the carriers on this 
subject gives to the report binding qualities that we as account- 
ing officers have earnestly striven for, and which bears the 
endorsement of the traffic officers and railway executives. 


Praise for Joint Committee 


The subject of “simplified divisions” has been handled for 
this association by its committee on freight accounts, and I com- 
mend the constructive service of that committee in previous 
years and express my appreciation on behalf of all those inter- 
ested for the efforts exerted by the freight committee this year, 
which was undoubtedly of a very helpful nature. All of us 
applaud the results of the Joint Committee of Traffic Executives 
and Accounting Officers and say with one voice “Well Done.” 

From time to time in the past the subject of a clearing house 
for settlement of interline accounts has received attention by 
this association. This subject is now under consideration by 
committees of treasurers, and accounting Officers. 

Conforming to the resolution adopted by the Association at 
its convention last year, a committee was appointed to cooperate 
with the Co-ordinator. Mr. H. W. Johnson is chairman of that 
committee, which has been actively engaged with matters re- 
ferred to it. 

Your committee on general accounts has had before it several 
important matters this year, such as, the new method of ac- 
counting for equipment depreciation. The Sub-Committee hand- 
ling this subject, of which J. J. Ekin is chairman, has worked 
in cooperation with the representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and has rendered very helpful service, the 
results of which should be productive of simplicity. 


Revision of “Railway Accounting Procedure” 


“Railway Accounting Procedure” is our standard reference 
book and is in constant use by all engaged in railway account- 
ing. About four years ago it was issued in loose leaf form 
and due to our economy program the revisions have not been 
printed. This has caused some confusion and difficulties. Con- 
sideration should be given to bringing this Procedure up to date 
in order that accounting officers and others may have the rules, 
forms, etc., conveniently available. 

A suggestion is being presented to this convention for making 
available at least the freight mandatory rules in a_ separate 
pamphlet, which should permit of their wider distribution. The 
success of our mandatory rules depends upon the strict adher- 
ence by the carriers to each and every rule made effective by 
the action of this association. 

The disbursement committee, in addition to handling the sub- 
jects formally submitted, has embodied in its report some 0! 
the practices followed by carriers in disbursement accounting 
which should prove most interesting and useful, and is 
accord with the objects of this association—the interchange of 
ideas and experiences among our members. 

The.Committee on Valuation Accounting—W. J. Conaty, chair- 
man,—presents, with the approval of the Bureau of Valuation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, illustrated completion ré- 
ports and returns on B.V. Form 588 representing the minimum 
requirements of the bureau. This is in the interest of simplicity 
in railway accounting and is in line with the thought informally 
expressed by the Hon. E. I. Lewis, director of the Bureau of 
Valuation. The accomplishments of this. committee on coopera- 
tion with the representatives of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in curtailing the work fe- 
quired for valuation accounting have been outstanding this year. 

[Mr. Carrick closed his address by an expression 0 
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appreciation of the work done by other committees and 
by each of the officers of the association. ] 


Mr. Eastman’s Communication 


The association, as might be expected from its past record, 
has made clear its desire to cooperate with me in my work as 
federal co-ordinator of transportation, and I have had much 
valuable help, not only from the association, but also from many 
of its individual members. 

As I have already stated publicly, the railroads, through their 
accounting officers and traffic executives, have taken a most 
progressive step in adopting for a trial period measures for 
the simplification of divisions and interline freight accounting. 
These measures hold forth great promise of economy and expe- 
dition in interline freight settlements, but I am sure that all 
the members of your association realize that this matter must 
be followed up unremittingly to gain the desired results. In 
other words the good report on the subject which has now been 
made will not in itself do the trick. The principles which it 
recommepds must be applied in actual practice, and I trust that 
your association will do everything possible to bring about these 
actual, practical results. The subject is one which has received 
attention in the past and there has never been much question 
as to what should be done. The difficulty has been in getting 
it done, and conditions were allowed to exist and to become 
aggravated which reflected no credit on the railroad world. 


Clearing House Holds Much Promise 


Another accounting matter which I have ventured to bring 
to the attention of the railroads is the possible adoption to a 
greater or less extent of the clearing house plan, and this sub- 
ject 1s now receiving consideration by a joint committee made 
up of accounting and treasury officers. This again is an idea 
which has received much attention in the past, and because of 
this fact the danger exists that views upon it have been more 
or less crystallized and it will not receive the thorough and 
open-minded consideration which it merits. I sincerely hope that 
preconceived notions will be relegated to the background and 
that the idea will be studied in all of its possible ramifications 
as if it were an entirely new thought upon which opinions have 
not been but are to be formed. While I do not claim to be 
an expert on the subject, I have a decided “hunch” that there 
is much more in the plan than many of you have been disposed 
to think. Certainly the members of my staff who have studied 
the subject are of that opinion, and since I first brought the 
matter publicly to the attention of the railroads these assistants 
of mine have gone into the matter in much more detail. Before 
conclusions are finally reached, I hope they will have an oppor- 
tunity to sit down with your joint committee and talk the subject 
out at length. 

A further matter upon which my staff is working is the 
subject of routine cost finding in railroad operation. As you 
know, I have a special section which is concentrating on that 
subject and is in charge of a man who has had wide experience 
in cost finding in other industries and has, I believe, a good 
endowment of that form of practical wisdom which is termed 
“common sense.” He is being assisted by an excellent accountant 
from the commission’s staff, and also by an advisory committee 
on which your association is well and ably represented. Every 
effort is being made, also to obtain the benefit of the views of 
pe who have studied cost finding from the shippers’ point 
of view. 

It seems to me beyond question that the conditions under 
which the railroads are being operated at the present time, and 
especially the widespread competition from other transportation 
agencies, make it highly desirable that information in regard 
to the detailed costs of railroad operation be available continually 
and as a matter of accounting routine. The difficulty is to 
devise a system of accounting or statistics for this purpose 
which will be relatively simple and not unduly cumbersome and 
expensive. It is toward that end that my assistants are work- 
ing, and I can assure you that no plan will be made public 
until it has been subjected to such practical tests as are feasible 
and to the criticism of all those who have given thought to this 
general subject, from either the railroad or the shipper point 
of view, and are willing to criticize. 


Depreciation Accounting 


Present-day conditions and also recent events have emphasized 
the need for adequate accounting for depreciation of every 
description, and have made it clear that the importance of this 
matter will increase rather than decrease. This is because the 
continually accelerating speed of scientific research tends to 
merease the rapidity with which obsolescence develops. The 
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Commission, as you know, has postponed from time to time 
the effective date of its new order covering depreciation account- 
ing, not wishing to impose upon the railroads in a time of acute 
depression the additional expense which will be necessarily in- 
curred in installing the new system. However, that part of it 
which deals with equipment is now to become effective, and it 
seems clear that the present postponement which has been granted 
with respect to the remainder of the order should be the last. 
I bespeak the assistance of your association in the practical and 
effective application of this new plan of depreciation accounting. 

The transportation situation of today is in a state of flux and 
relative confusion not only in this country but throughout the 
world. In my work as federal co-ordinator of transportation I 
am endeavoring to the best of my ability to survey the situation 
thoroughly, discover its needs, and provide gradually for the 
meeting of those needs and the substitution of a greater degree 
of order and co-ordination for the confusion which now exists. 
Permit me to express my hearty appreciation of the excellent co- 
operation which I am receiving from the accounting officers and 
to wish for you all a successful and enjoyable annual meeting. 


Reports of Committees 


The report of the committee on general accounts, as 
printed in the Agenda for the meeting, was considerably 
supplemented in a special bulletin issued under date of 
May 28—the supplement containing the agreement 
reached with respect to the changes to be made in the 
accounting classifications to provide for accounting for 
depreciation of equipment, as well as reports on a dozen 
additional questions of comparatively minor importance. 
At the open meeting of this committee on the day prior 
to the convention, Director (former Commissioner ) 
Lewis of the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission appeared. He emphasized the desire 
of his Bureau to reduce valuation accounting expenses 
and said that many railroads were keeping, for their 
own purposes, records considerably more elaborate than 
those required by the Bureau of Valuation. In his 
opinion the additional expense incurred in such an elabor- 
ation of records should not be charged to valuation and, 
indeed, he was unable to understand how valuation had 
cost the railroads as much as it has. He also drew 
attention to a disparity in the performance of the valu- 
ation staffs of various railroads, stating that some staffs 
were doing 50 per cent more work than others. 

Fred A. Barnes, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Accounts of the Commission, also spoke briefly to the 
committee, stating that in his opinion the account of 
valuation expense should never have been set up; that 
there was no uniformity among the carriers in their 
distribution of this expense, and that only expense in 
excess of that which would be incurred in any event 
should be charged to valuation. Dr. M. O. Lorenz, 
director of the Bureau of Statistics, called the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the Commission had, 
in the case of the Erie and the Chicago & Erie, approved 
a joint report of accounts and statistics and that this 
might be a precedent for similar authorization to other 
closely affiliated roads which heretofore have been re- 
quired to keep separate reports. 

W. C. Wishart, vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral, said that the Bureau of Accounts had forced his 
company to charge hundreds of millions of dollars of 
expenditures for tie renewals to capital account. He said 
that Co-ordinator Eastman had asked for conservatism 
in railway financial policy and had recommended a re- 
turn to “first principles.” He asked Mr. Barnes what 
leadership he followed on such a question and Mr. 
Barnes replied that he followed the Bureau of Valua- 
tion. Director Lewis took the floor a second time to 
state that, in the event of government ownership being 
brought about, it would be a decided advantage to the 
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railroads to have their valuation records up-to-date, and 
expressed the belief that these would be available in one 
more year. He said the Bureau of Valuation was en- 
deavoring to reduce its requirements to records needed 
by the carriers themselves and he praised highly the co- 
operation his Bureau has received from the commitiee 
on valuation of the Railway Accounting Officers Asso- 
ciation. A. M. Bunten, chief of the depreciation sec- 
tion of the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts, men- 
tioned briefly the plans for instituting accounting for 
depreciation of equipment and, in reply to a question, 
said that the proposed schedule of rates recommended 
by each railroad would be considered on its merits. 


Freight Accounting Subject of Lively Debate 


As already indicated, the principal discussion of the 
convention ranged around the report of the committee 
on treight accounts. This committee, in several places 
in its report, favored a reduction from three years to 
two years in the time limit for filing statements of dif- 
ferences in the division of through rates, and this change 
was vigorously opposed—for the most part by chief 
accounting ofhcers, principally on the ground that to 
bring these accounts more nearly up-to-date would in- 
volve additional accounting expense. 

G. LE. Bissonnet, general auditor of the Union Pacific, 
offered a resolution—subsequently changed to an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the association to be acted 
upon at next year’s convention—which would require 
that proposed changes in mandatory rules henceforth be 
referred to the committee on general accounts rather 
than directly to the convention itself. The convention 
took no final action on the recommendation of the freight 
committee with reference to the time limit for adjust- 
ments but referred the subject back to it for further 
study. 

Objection to the recommendations of the freight com- 
mittee was first raised by W. C. Wishart (vice-president, 
N. Y. C.). He said that his company audited its freight 
accounts three times and employed the services of an 
outside audit bureau further to check them but he did 
not believe the freight committee should attempt to re- 
duce the time in which his company would be permitted 
to demand payment of amounts due to it. This view was 
vigorously supported by several other chief accounting 
officers, and was opposed with equal vigor by T. H. Seay 
(comptroller, Southern) and W. S. Harrison (auditor 
of revenue, C. N. R.). Mr. Harrison said that freight 
accountants were under “unholy pressure” to get out 
preliminary figures, which pressure resulted in errors— 
but that such errors should be speedily corrected. Even 
if bringing this work up-to-date would increase expense, 
it should nevertheless be done. One speaker, in 
emphasizing the interest of the chief accounting officers 
in this matter, questioned the propriety of freight ac- 
countants attempting to secure adoption of their views 
without considering the problems of the chief account- 
ing officers, and added that the freight accountants did 
not run the accounting department on his road. To this 
Mr. Seay rejoined with a spirited defence of the right 
and duty of freight accountants to deal with questions 
properly within their jurisdiction. He also said that 
objections similar to those being raised to a two-year 
limitation were made when the present three-year limi- 
tation was first proposed. Several speakers from among 
the chief accounting officers disavowed any desire to 
curb the action of the freight accounting committee but 
urged the view that a matter of such importance needed 
to be considered in the light of the accounting depart- 
ment and the railroad as a whole, rather than entirely 
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from the viewpoint of one branch of the accounting 
department. 

There was not a great deal of disagreement or dis- 
cussion in connection with most of the committee re- 
ports. The committee on disbursement accounts con- 
tributed further to the literature on the use of account- 
ing machines by outlining methods of using these 
machines on several classes of disbursement work. It 
also went beyond the formal docket of questions sub- 
mitted to it and reported, as information, upon 16 
additional subjects. One of these latter, the importance 
of which was stressed particularly by Chairman F. D. 
Pollard ( auditor of disbursements, Southern) in pre- 
senting the report, was that a definite set of instructions 
be formulated to govern traveling accountants in field 
checks of joint facility bills. It was urged that such 
instructions would prevent the overlooking of items 
which should be checked, the omission of which results 
in considerable correspondence. 

The committee on valuation accounting reported upon 
the agreement reached with the Bureau of Valuation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding 
completion reports and “588” returns representing the 
minimum requirements of the Bureau of Valuation. 
This committee also recommended that its name be 
changed to recognize the fact that it is changes in prop- 
erty, rather than valuation, with which it is now prim- 
arily concerned. Since this change would involve a 
constitutional amendment, it was laid over for action 
at the next convention. 


Accounting for Bus Operations 


G. E. Bissonnet, chairman of the committee on bus, 
truck and air transportation accounts, reported this com- 
mittee had prepared a classification of bus accounts but 
that representatives of independent bus companies had 
insisted upon drawing up their own classification for 
use by the NRA code authority. He stated that the 
Union Pacific’s bus subsidiary kept its accounts accord- 
ing to the classification agreed upon by the R.A.O.A. 
committee, and that it would be simple to restate these 
if desired according to the classification developed by 
the independent bus companies. 

The committee on statistics urged that more questions 
be referred to it henceforth and that, if this were not 
done, the committee might as well be abolished. The 
committee on overcharge rules presented its usual com- 
prehensive report, including a suggested rearrangement 
and renumbering of the claim rules. The report of the 
committee on passenger accounts included 23 subjects. 
The executive committee, among other recommendations 
in its report, proposed honorary membership in the asso- 
ciation for F. E. Shallenberger, former assistant auditor 
of freight traffic of the Pennsylvania, which was 
approved. 

A resolution, moved by E. M. Thomas (comptroller, 
C. & O.) calling upon the secretary to mail currently to 
members of the association reports of committee meet- 
ings with presentations made and action taken, was 
approved, as was another directing that “Railway Ac- 
counting Procedure,” the official publication of the asso- 
ciation, be brought up-to-date and re-issued. F. J. Fell, 
Jr., (vice-president, P. R. R.), speaking briefly at the 
closing session of the association, said that the railroads 
have the “foot in the door” on the difficult question of 
simplifying accounting for freight divisions and urged 
the members of the association to “push as hard as they 
can” toward real progress in this direction. He also 
urged attention to the question of taxation and the im- 
portant bearing which charges for depreciation may have 
on this outlay. 
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~A.S. T.M. Holds Annual Meeting 


Thirty-seventh convention, at Atlantic City, covered many 
subjects relating to materials research, 
specifications and tests 


OLLOWING a year of intensive committee and 
F member activity, the American Society for Testing 

Materials held its. thirty-seventh annual meeting at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 25 
to 29, inclusive, with 850 members and guests in atten- 
dance. 

As in the past, the program was made up in the main 
of special committee meetings and general sessions, there 
being a total of 15 general sessions for the formal presen- 
tation of papers and reports and for the other activities 
of the society. Altogether, approximately 95 papers and 
reports were presented, which dealt with a wide range 
of subjects in the field of research, specifications and 
tests. 

The meeting was conducted under the direction of 
Professor T. R. Lawson, president of the society, and 
head of the civil engineering department, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, assisted by C. L. Warwick, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and those who presided over the various 
special meetings and sessions. The Edgar Marburg 
lecture, a regular feature of the annual meetings, was 
delivered by Dr. Sheppard T. Powell, consulting engi- 
neer, on the subject, “Water as an Engineering and 
Industrial Material.” The Charles B. Dudley medal 
was awarded to R. L. Templin, chief engineer of tests, 
Aluminum Company of America, for a paper on “The 
Fatigue Properties of Light Metals and Alloys” pre- 
sented at the 1933 meeting. In the election of officers 
William H. Bassett, metallurgical engineer, American 
Brass Company, was advanced to the presidency, and 


H. S. Vassar, laboratory engineer, Public Service Elec- | 


tric & Gas Company, was elected vice-president. Among 
those elected members of the executive committee was 
W. M. Barr, assistant to executive vice-president, Union 
Pacific. Detroit, Mich. was selected for the meeting 
roi year, which will be held during the last week in 
une, 


Metals Given Much Attention 


_ Ferrous metals, including steel, wrought and cast 
Iron, were given attention in eight committee reports 
and two papers. The committee on steel presented new 
tentative specifications for electric-fusion-welded steel 
pipe for high-temperature and high-pressure service, and 
recommended adoption as standard of the tentative 
specifications covering bridge steel, building steel, mild 
steel plates, electric-resistance-welded steel pipe, forge- 
welded steel pipe, lock-bar steel pipe, and riveted-steel 
and wrought-iron pipe. In addition, it submitted re- 
visions in a number of existing specifications, including 
those for concrete reinforcing bars, cold-rolled strip 
steel, carbon-steel car and tender axles, black and hot- 
dipped (galvanized) welded and seamless steel pipe, 
carbon-steel castings, and lap-welded and seamless steel 
pipe for high temperature service. 

The committee on wrought iron presented tentative 
revisions in the standard specifications for hollow rolled 
staybolt iron, and also a report on quality standards for 
Wrought iron in general. In addition, it recommended, 
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as tentative, revised specifications for wrought iron 
plates, and the adopiion, as standard, of the tentative 
specifications for riveted-steel and wrought-iron pipe. 

The committee on standardization of dimensions and 
material of wrought-iron and wrought-steel pipe and 
tubing discussed changes to be made in the proposed 
American tentative standard for wrought-iron and 
wrought-steel pipe, and announced approval as American 
standard of eight of the society’s specifications for steel 
and wrought-iron pipe. A number of revisions were 
proposed in the tentative specifications for cast iron 
culvert pipe by the committee on cast iron, and in a 
report by the joint committee on the effect of phos- 
phorous and sulphur in steel, results were presented of 
investigations of the effect of phosphorous on low-car- 
bon steel and of the effect of sulphur on forging steels. 

In an extensive report on light metals and alloys, the 
committee on this subject gave detailed consideration to 
the physical properties, service characteristics, corrosion- 
resistant properties, etc., of the several metals and alloys 
coming under the class of light metals, developed in 
co-operation with the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


New Corrosion Data Presented 


The committee on corrosion of iron and steel pre- 
sented an interesting summary of the activities of its 
subcommittees, including the results of inspections of 
various atmospheric and total immersion tests, and dis- 
cussed the proposed field test program covering zinc- 
coated fence wire. In the report of the committee on 
corrosion of non-ferrous metals and alloys, the com- 
mittee brought up to date the results of the exposure 
tests being carried out under its direction, and made its 
first report on the effect of galvanic action on the cor- 
rosive behavior of metals when in contact with dissimilar 
metals. In a report on the corrosion of non-ferrous 
metals in liquids, the committee’s tests showed that, 
whereas the change in weight of certain of the metals 
under test was relatively small, the percentage change in 
breaking strength was unusually high, reaching 40 per 
cent in many cases, and as high as 80 per cent in one 
case. 


Reports on Cement, Concrete and Brick 


As in the past, cement, concrete, concrete aggregates 
and several related subjects were reported upon in con- 
siderable detail. Two of the subjects to which was ac- 
corded the most careful study during the year were low- 
heat cement and cement resistant to aggressive sulphate 
solutions, such as sea water and white alkali salts, which 
latter are abundant in some sections of the western 
part of the United States. While the members were 
in agreement as regards many of the factors concerning 
these two classes of cements, there were so many dif- 
ferences of opinions on other points that no definite 
action was taken. No agreement was reached during 
the year on the tentative specifications for high-early- 
strength Portland cement, rejected at last year’s meet- 
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ing, there still being divided opinion as regards several : 


points in the specifications. 

The activity of the committee on concrete and con- 
crete aggregates culminated in the adoption of two new 
specifications, offered as tentative, and the elevation to 
standard of five existing standards. The new tenta- 
tive standards cover specifications for sodium silicate 
for curing concrete, and the method of test for coal and 
lignite in sand. The tentative standards advanced to 
standard include the specifications for curing Portland 
cement concrete, and the specifications for curing Port- 
land cement concrete slabs, with bituminous coverings, 
with calcium chloride admixture, by the surface appli- 
cation of calcium chloride, and with wet coverings. As 
appendices to its report, the committee presented an ab- 
stract of a paper on “Comparison of Standards for 
Colorimetric Test of Sand” by C. L. Ford, assistant 
chemist, research laboratory, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, and a paper on “A Study of Permeability of a Few 
Integrally Waterproofed Concretes,” by W. M. Duna- 
gan and G. C. Ernest, assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering, and instructor in general engineering, respec- 
tively, Iowa State College. In a separate paper by 
A. G. Timms, assistant manager, research laboratory, 
Portland Cement Association, report was made on an 
investigation conducted to supply information on the 
effect of moist curing of concrete on strength, volume 
changes, absorption, durability and permeability. 

The committee on concrete pipe recommended a num- 
ber of changes in the standard specifications for cement- 
concrete sewer pipe and in the tentative specifications for 
reinforced concrete pipe. In the latter, which cover 
pipe intended for the conveyance of sewage, industrial 
waste and storm water, the strength test requirements 
were increased for pipe sizes from 24 to 72 in. (internal 


diameter), as were also the minimum design require- 


ments for the standard class of pipe. In the case of 
extra-strength reinforced concrete pipe in diameters from 
24 to 72 in., the test requirements were increased in 
the smaller sizes and slightly reduced in the larger diam- 
eters. The tentative specifications for reinforced con- 
crete culvert pipe were continued as tentative, revisions 
being under consideration. 

The still large interest in brick masonry was evidenced 
in the presentation of several reports and papers on this 
subject. The two papers most actively discussed were 
one dealing with the problem of securing water-tight 
walls, and another dealing with the bonding quality of 
various mortars. M. O. Withey, professor of mechan- 
ics, University of Wisconsin, presented a report on tests 
of reinforced brick masonry columns, in which it was 
shown that the strength of such columns varies directly 
with the strength of the masonry and the percentage of 
longitudinal steel, and is increased by the use of lateral 
reinforcement. 


Timber and Related Subjects Discussed 


The two principal reports having to do with timber, 
timber preservation and the combustibility of timber, 
were the report of the committee on timber, and a re- 
port on measuring the combustibility of fire-retardant 
wood, presented as a paper by E. F. Hartman, A. S. 
Williams and R. C. Bastress, Protexol Corporation. 
The committee on timber presented tentative specifica- 
tions for creosote and 80 per cent creosote coal-tar 
solution for use in the preservative treatment of timber, 
which are identical with the standard specifications of 
the American Railway Engineering Association and the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. It also pro- 
posed extensive revision of the tentative specifications 
for timber piles, which will make the specifications ap- 
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plicable to all classes of work where timber piles are 
used. The revised specifications provide for classifying 
piles under three general divisions according to the use 
intended, rather than by grade. 

In the paper on “Measuring the Combustibility of Fire- 
Retardant Wood,” the authors discussed an investigation 
involving nearly 2,000 tests, and presented results which 
include data on resistance to ignition, resistance to flame 
penetration, tendency to support or communicate flame, 
loss in weight or strength, and tendency to smolder or 
glow. 


Railroad Pension Bill 


Approved by President 


(Continued from page 6) 
The President had not announced the appointment of 


the board up to the time he left Washington for a vaca-~ 


tion trip on July 1. In his statement on the bill the Presi- 
dent said: 


Decision on this bill has been difficult. 
The principal argument against the measure includes: 


(a) The Federal Co-ordinator of transportation, at much pub- 
lic expense, now is engaged in a thorough survey of the whole 
subject of employment security on railroads. He requested 
many months ago that legislation be deferred until the com- 
pletion of these studies and the filing of his report. 


(b) The bill, although much improved in its final form, still 
is crudely drawn and will require many changes and amend- 
ments at the next session of Congress. 


(c) Although the bill does not create very large additional 
financial obligations on the part of the railroads during the next 
four years, the financial expense will increase progressively after 
that date and the bill makes no sound provisions for this increase. 


The arguments in favor of the bill are as follows: 


(a) The actual burden on the railroads caused by enforced 
contributions will be far less than their figures would indicate. 


(b) Superannuated employes will retire under the new pension 
plan and, though a considerable number of these older men will 
not be replaced, many others will be replaced by other employes. 
The net result will be to improve the morale of the entire force. 


(c) The bill is in line with sound social policy. 


(d) The bill provides for the creation of a board which will 
have the duty of accumulating all necessary data and recom- 
mending changes which would put the system on an adequate 
and permanent basis. 


After a careful weighing of the advantages and disadvantages 
to the country I have come to the deliberate conclusion that I 
should approve the bill. 


The Railroad Retirement Board is to be composed of 
three persons appointed by the President, with the con- 
firmation of the Senate, to be paid $10,000 a year. One 
is to be appointed from recommendations made by rep- 
resentatives of the employees and one from recommenda- 
tions made by representatives of the carriers. The ad- 
ministrative expenses of the board have been estimated 
at $5,000,000 a year, or nearly as much as the present 
appropriation for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and it is believed that the organization will be nearly as 
large as that of the commission, because the administra- 
tion of the law will require a great deal of clerical work, 
including the setting up of accounts for each railroad 
employee. Upon death of an employee his estate will be 
entitled to receive an amount equal to a computation, 
with interest at 3 per cent, of the accumulation from his 
payments less any annuity payments received by him. 

Estimates furnished by Co-ordinator Eastman to the 
House committee as to the cost of the pension plan have 
been considerably reduced by last-minute changes made 
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in the bill before its passage but it has since been 
roughly estimated that the cost, including cost of ad- 
ministration, will be $63,000,000 for the first year, 1935, 
$70,000,000 for the second year, $81,000,000 for the 
third year and $90,000,000 for the fourth year. These 
figures are exclusive of the amounts now being paid by 
the railroads under their voluntary pension plans, about 
$34,000,000 last year. The bill includes provision for 
the possible taking over by the new board of some of the 
liability under the present plans to the extent of the 
proposed pensions payable under the law, which would 
reduce the amount to perhaps $24,000,000, but this is 
discretionary with the board and dependent to some 
extent on the amount of the funds at its disposal. 

The exact cost will depend largely on the number of 
employees who elect to retire after 30 years of service 
with a pension reduced by one-fifteenth for each year 
they-are under 65 years of age. Mr. Eastman had stated 
that 185,800 employees would be eligible to retire in 
1935 but he gave an estimate of the probable retirements 
during the first year at 67,100. This, however, was after 
taking into consideration various factors including the 
pension payments as proposed in the Senate bill, which 
were subsequently reduced, and it is expected that the 
reduced annuities finally provided for would reduce the 
number who would desire to retire before reaching the 
age of 65. Proponents of the bill have estimated the 
number to retire at as high at 100,000 and have spoken 
as if the bill would thus pave the way for the employ- 
ment of that many more men not now working. It is 
believed, however, that a considerable percentage of the 
older men to be retired would not be replaced because 
many of them have been given “pension jobs.” The 
contributions to be made by the employees on the basis 
of 2 per cent of the present payroll would be approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 a year and those of the railroads 
approximately $60,000,000 a year. The contribution of 
the employees to be deducted from their pay checks 
will thus take most of the increase of 2%4 per cent of 
their basic wages which became effective on July 1 under 


the agreement recently reached fora gradual restoration 


of the 10 per cent reduction. 

The following table has been compiled to show the 
amount of the monthly annuities to be paid on various 
bases of compensation, age, and period of service: 


26 years 25 years 
ot service, of service, 30 years of service or more 
Average monthly age 65 age 65 Age 65 
compensation and over andover Age60* Age62* and over 

oo EO $29.00 $36.25 $29.00 $34.80 $43.50 
BD cssuns eresyiarn § aw erie 35.00 43.75 35.00 42.00 52.50 
ee Reeser: 42.50 55.13 42.50 51.00 63.75 
WY skgcc sng Were acure-orre ah 50.00 62.50 50.00 60.00 75.00 
BN clic ccloste Darewirsnate 55.00 68.75 55.00 66.00 82.50 
i Ee ene 60.00 75.00 60.00 72.00 90.00 
a eee 65.00 81.25 65.00 78.00 97.50 
ee eee 70.00 87.50 70.00 84.00 105.00 
| eee eee 75.00 93.75 75.00 90.00 112.50 


ey ee 80.00 100.00 80.00 96.00 120.00 


—_.. 
* Assuming employee was not retired by the carriers on account of dis- 


jane: Fi if so retired the annuity would be the same as for an employee, 
age 65 


The Railroad Retirement Board is expected to make 
recommendations to Congress within four years for such 
changes as will “assure the adequacy and permanency” 
ot the retirement plan, and to take advantage of the com- 
prehensive investigation and planning being done by 
the Co-ordinator’s staff. If the plan is thus changed to 
put it on a scientific basis which will accumulate re- 
serves for future pension payments, larger contributions 
from railroads and employees than those provided for 
tially in the law would be required to maintain the 
scale of annuities provided for in the law. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Edison Used Train Whistle to Send Dispatch Orders 


The genius of great men makes its appearance early and some- 
times in strange fashion. An incident in the life of Thomas 
Alva Edison illustrates this. Early in his life Mr. Edison was 
employed as a telegraph operator at Port Huron, Mich., by the 
Grand Trunk Railway, which is now part of the Canadian 
National Railways System. One day the telegraph services 
across the river to Sarnia broke down and the dispatching of 
trains was held up. In a sudden burst of inspiration Edison 
jumped on a nearby locomotive and started sending Morse 
code by means of the whistle cord. The railway employees 
across the river wondered for a little while what the celebration 
was all about until an operator happened to recognize certain 
combinations of sound as telegraph code and realized that some- 
one was trying to send a message. Commandeering another 
locomotive this operator began to answer Edison by means of 
the whistle and so communication was established and train 
orders given in this strange fashion until the telegraph system 
was put in working condition again. 


Soviet Geography 


“Of what country is India a colony?” 

“Of Japan.” 

The oral examination of forty responsible Soviet railroad of- 
ficials for entrance into the newly established Academy of Trans- 
portation was in progress in Leningrad. The questioner, a uni- 
versity professor, was a member of the examining commission. 
He who was revealing such a hazy knowledge of geography was 
a railroad official and a candidate to enter the Academy. 

“I hope the others will make up for your ignorance,” continued 
the professor. ‘Next candidate. Can you tell us the names of 
some of Japan’s colonies ?” 

“Kamchatka.” (A peninsula in the Pacific, forming a part of 
the Soviet Union.) 

The professor wiped his brow with a handkerchief and called 
a third candidate to his feet. 

“Where is the coldest point on the earth at present?” he con- 
tinued. 

“At the North Pole.” 

“Not quite. Why do you mention the North Pole instead of 
the South Pole?” 

“Because at the South Pole it is extremely hot.” 

Such ignorance may account for the fact that many Soviet 
freight cars fail to arrive at their destinations and eventually 
show up at unexpected points. 


Memories of ’93 


The ticket reproduced in the accompanying illustration was 
issued to L. B. Sherman, now vice-president of the Railway 
Age, during the Columbian Exposition of 1893. The John Bull 
train referred to, consisting of the “John Bull”, the oldest loco- 
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Pass Issued to Railway Age Vice-President at the 
Columbian Exposition 


motive in America, an ancient baggage car and two equelly 
ancient coaches, left New York under steam on April 17, 1893, 
and made the 912 miles under its own power to Chicago, arriv- 


ing there on April 22. The locomotive was taken from its 
exhibition berth at the Smithsonian Institution for the purpose. 














R. F. C. Offers Competition in 
Financing Terms 


The Baltimore & Ohio has stirred up 
some competition between the government 
and private bankers which seems likely 
to reduce the cost of its financing and 
possibly that of same other railroads. 
Officials of the company have been hold- 
ing informal conferences recently in 
Washington and New York as to ways of 
meeting its August 10 maturities, includ- 
ing $17,500,000 of two-year 6 per cent se- 
cured notes and also $25,500,000 of two- 
year loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The latter include $17,500,- 
000 representing half of an issue of 
$35,000,000 maturing two years ago for 
which the R.F.C. advanced one-half while 
the other half was financed by the two- 
year notes. The company had tentatively 
arranged with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., for an 
issue of three-year 5 per cent notes for 
$25,000,000, to pay the $17,500,000 of 
notes and provide additional funds for 
other purposes, at a cost to the railroad of 
approximately 5%4 per cent, including the 
bankers’ percentages, but as this was con- 
tingent upon a renewal by the R.F.C. of 
the $25,500,000 the matter came to the 
attention of the government and Jesse 
Jones, chairman of the R.F.C., announcing 
that he thought that 5 per cent was enough 
for a railroad to pay for funds, and that 
it is the policy of the Administration to 
hold down interest rates, has offered to 
loan the $17,500,000 to the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and a little more if necessary, at 
not to exceed 5 per cent, flat, as the cor- 
poration charges no commissions. It will 
also renew the $25,500,000 of two-year 
notes to it, for three or five years. At 
the time the announcement was made, on 
June 28, no application for the loan had 
been filed by the Baltimore & Ohio and it 
was uncertain. as to whether the entire 
amount would be taken care of by the 
R.F.C. or whether the bankers would make 
terms to meet those offered by the govern- 
ment. The R.F.C. has indicated a desire 
to bring about a resumption of private 
financing but at the same time is anxious 
to hold down interest rates. 


Co-operation on International Express 
Service Praised by Eastman 


Co-ordinator Eastman on July 3 issued 
a congratulatory statement on the an- 
nouncement that the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and the Pan American Air- 
ways System are jointly to establish, be- 
ginning August 1, the first international 
express system, providing high-speed ship- 
ping service for American foreign trade, 
as a “gratifying indication of outstanding 
enterprise in transportation.” Those who 
have created this new service, he said, are 





entitled to congratulations and the thanks 
of the country. ‘They have for the first 
time placed the great domestic express 
shipping facilities of the railroads at the 
command of American industry engaged in 
foreign commerce, and they have done an 
equally important thing, namely, co-ordi- 
nated rail and air service. It is a pleasure 
to see the two forms of transportation 
join hands in this way. The results 
should be an effective stimulus to good re- 
lations and profitable intercourse with our 
Latin American neighbors.” 


1. C. C. to Investigate Pipe-Line 
Rates and Charges 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 30 ordered by proceeding of in- 
vestigation as to lawfulness of reduced 
rates and gathering charges for the trans- 
portation of crude petroleum or petroleum 
oil by pipe line recently proposed by 
various pipe line companies. 


Central Western Board Meeting 


Government control of railroads will 
create a powerful political machine, afford 
opportunities for graft and corruption and 
withdraw an important tax source, accord- 
ing to Harold W. Roe, traffic manager of 
the Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
and president of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, in an address before the 
Central Western Shippers’ Advisory 
Board at Troutdale, Colo., on June WO. 
“Government ownership,” he continued, 
“has been made a very much alive public 
issue by Co-ordinator Joseph B. East- 
man’s pronouncement in his first report that 
theoretically and logically government 
ownership is the best cure for ills that now 
heset our rail carriers. It is true that he 
did not advocate it as a thing to be accom- 
plished in the near future, due to the 
strain it would necessarily put on the 
finances and credit of the nation, but we 
must not blind ourselves to the fact that 
he is the administration’s trusted adviser 
and that a suggestion of this nature coming 
from him might appeal to our President 
and his brain trust. The mere fact that 
it would strain the country’s finances prob- 
ably would not act as a deterrent. 

“One of the arguments advanced against 
government ownership when it was dis- 
cussed many years ago was that the party 
in power at the time of purchase would 
have the right to appoint the vast army 
of employees, then estimated at 1,800,000 
persons, one-tenth of the voting population 
of the country, which, with a sure increase 
of numbers and wages, would give it such 
an advantage that it would be next to im- 
possible to remove it from power without 
revolution, and the opportunities for graft 
and corruption would be almost without 
limit.” 
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Wire and Express Merger Bill 
Withdrawn in Canada 


Four days after they were introduced in 
Parliament at Ottawa the two bills asked 
for by the two Canadian railways and 
which would enable them, if and when 
agreements were reached, to merge their 
express and telegraph services in the in- 
terests of economy were withdrawn last 
week by Hon. Dr. Robert J. Manion, 
Minister of ‘Railways, after Liberals (the 
opposition party) had given show of fight 
against what they called tardy submission 
of major legislation, the conclusion of this 
present session being only a few days away. 

Accompanied by derisive applause from 
the Liberals Dr. Manion made this brief 
announcement early this week in the House 
of the withdrawal of the bills: “Regarding 
these two bills, the government was asked 
by the two railway companies to introduce 
them, as they regarded it as essential that 
enabling legislation should be made avail- 
able to expedite whatever measures for 
unified operation the two companies might 
decide jointly to adopt with respect to 
the two subsidiary services referred to. 
However, latest information intimates that 
no agreement has as yet been reached or 
is in prospect of being reached at an early 
date, if at all. Therefore the matter can- 
not be said to be one of immediate urgency. 
For this reason the government does not 
intend to proceed with these bills.” 

A few days ago in introducing the mea- 
sures Dr. Manion said they were asked 
for by the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railways to enable them to effect 
economies and provide for more remunera- 
tive operation, and pursuant to the pro- 
visions of part 2 of the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Railway Act, 1933. Dr. 
Manion continved: “The only reason I 
should like to have the privilege of intro- 
ducing this bill to-day, and a similar bill 
with respect to telegraphs, is to afford 
many hon. members, who have asked for 
copies of the bills, an opportunity of see- 
ing them. The bill, for leave to introduce 
which I am now asking, commits no one 
to anything; it is simply an enabling bill 
the purpose of which is to permit the 
companies, if finally they come to an agree- 
ment, to carry out this measure. They have 
not yet come to such agreement and there 
is no certainty that they will; but both 
railways, through Mr. Beatty and Mr. 
Fullerton respectively, have written to me 
asking me to introduce these two bills and 
to endeavor to have them adopted by the 
House.” 


Midwest Shippers’ Board 


The next meeting of the Midwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., on July 11. Besides the 
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reports of committees, the program will 
include an address on The Motor Truck 
Industry, by J. L. Keeshin, president of 
the National Highway Freight Associa- 
tion. Incidental features include a golf 
outing given by the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club, and inspections of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific terminal 
facilities and the plant of the Union Re- 
frigerator Transit Company, for which 
purpose the Milwaukee will run a special 
train. 


Co-ordinating Committees Consider 
L.C.L. Report 


Regional Co-ordinating committees met 
with Co-ordinator Eastman in New York 
on June 29 to discuss the committees’ 
forthcoming reports on the handling of 
lc.l. freight. No announcement was made 
following the meeting but it is understood 
that some progress was made and arrange- 
ments for further conferences on the 
subject were agreed upon. 


Reduced Grain Rates in Effect 


The Interstate Commerce Commission. 
division 2, has denied petitions of various 
milling interests, trade organizations, 
water carriers, and others, requesting sus- 
pension of proposed reduced rates on 
grain, grain products and related articles, 
in carloads, from Minneapolis and Duluth, 
and related Minnesota points, Central 
territory, Buffalo, Oswego, Albany, N. Y., 
etc., and from Boston, Mass., to destina- 


tions in Eastern Trunk Line and New 
England territories, effective July 1. 
Therefore the protested tariffs became 


effective as published. 


Truckers’ Complaint Dismissed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed for want of jurisdiction a 
complaint filed by the American Highway 
Freight Association, Incorporated, against 
the Railway Express Agency, Incorpora- 
ted alleging violations of sections 2 and 
6 of the interstate commerce act and sec- 
tion 1 of the Elkins act due to failure 
of the express company to file tariffs cov- 
ering the service rendered by a subsidiary, 
the Railway Express Motor Transport, in 
the interstate line-haul movement of traffic 
by motor trucks over public highways 
between South Bend., Ind., Chicago, IIl., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and intermediate points. 


650 at N. Y. Railroad Club Outing 


Approximately 650 members and guests 
of the New York Railroad Club attended 
the Club’s annual outing on June 28. at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
The program of events, for which prizes 
were awarded, included skee ball, ping- 
pong, and the usual golf contests. 

The Johns-Manville foursome won the 
team match for the Vreeland trophy, 
while this year’s winner of the Brady cup 
for low net score of all classes, was T. M. 
Ferguson. Prizes for other golf events 
were awarded as follows: Class A, low 
gross—W. Gallatly, low net—R. A. Corley; 
Class B, low gross—E. M. Harshbarger, 
low net—L. M. O'Neill; Class C, low 
gross—C. Simmons, Jr., low net—P. E. 
Pfeiffer; Guest Prize—C. Hodgman; 
Kickers Handicap, W. S. Rose. 
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Other prizes were awarded as follows: 
Putting contest for golfers, first prize— 
F. Fripp, second prize—J. S. Hagen; put- 
ting contest for non-golfers, first prize— 
A. G. Oehler, second prize—N. D. How- 
ard; skee ball, first prize—M. H. Martin, 
second prize—F. W. Mayo; ping-pong, 
first prize—F. D. Van Lew. 


Repayments by Railroad Credit 
Corporation 


Twenty-two per cent of the fund created 
by pooling the proceeds of the emergency 
freight rates through March 31, 1933, had 
been repaid to the participating carriers up 
to July 1, The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion has reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In a letter addressed 
to participating carriers and accompany- 
ing the report, E. G. Buckland, president 
of the corporation, stated that the repay- 
ments, which total $16,234,868, have been 
made to the participating carriers in eight 
liquidating distributions. Of that amount, 
$7,014,534 was in cash and $9,220,334 in 
credits. The last repayment was made on. 
June 30 and amounted to $2,196,635 or 
three per cent. The pooled fund produced 
a net of $73,745,087, but due to the dis- 
tributions and other credits that have been 
made, the balance due participating car- 
riers has been reduced to $57,466,130. The 
corporation’s cash receipts in June totalled 
$1,001,200 which included $856,117 paid in 
reduction of loans, $145,050 as interest on 
loans, and the balance from miscellaneous 
sources. 


Eastern Roads Appoint Adjustment 
Board Members 


The Eastern Presidents’ Conference on 
July 2 appointed six officers to represent 
Eastern railroads on the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board created by the 
amended Railway Labor Act. The fol- 
lowing were appointed: Charles W. Gal- 
loway, vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio; John G. Walber, vice-president of 
the New York Central; H. A. Enochs, 
chief of personnel of the Pennsylvania; 
E. W. Scheer, vice-president of the Read- 
ing; Robert L. Pearson, vice-president of 
the New Haven, and R. E. Woodruff, 
vice-president of the Erie. 


Nevada Northern and Employees 
Fined 


The Nevada Northern. ‘Railway, its 
general manager and seven employees have 
pleaded nolo contendere to a federal indict- 
ment charging them with conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, on the contention that 
the employees named, with the co-operation 
of the general manager of the railway, 
approached merchants and threatened them 
that unless they received and shipped all 
their freight via the railway, the em- 
ployees of the railway would not trade 
with them. 

The plea, which is a_ technical one, 
neither admitting nor denying guilt, was 
agreed to by the federal district attorney, 
and was taken, it is understood, to avoid 
the considerable expense which a trial 
would have involved to the railway. The 
railway was fined $500 by the Court, its 
general manager $50 and the employees $1 
each. Competent counsel advises that a 
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plea of nolo contendere in such an action 
does not afford prima facie evidence of 
guilt upon which a civil suit for damages 
may be based, as has been erroneously 
suggested in circulars distributed by truck- 
ing interests which have given publicity 
to this case. 

The indictment further charg'ed that 
the employees named, who constituted an 
“employees’ committee,” circulated among 
employees lists of individuals and firms 
who agreed to ship and receive all freight 
via the railway, urging them to trade 
with such merchants and refuse their pa- 


*tronage to others; and that the defendants 


watched the trucks of the complainants 
making deliveries, reporting the names of 
those who so received their freight. 


Canadian Roads Show Improvement 
in May 


Net revenue of the Canadian Pacific 
in May totaled $1,801,927, as compared 
with $975,809 last year, an increase of 
$826,118. Gross revenues at $10,454,019 
showed an increase of $1,664,734 over 1933, 
while operating expenses at $8,652,091 
were $838,615 above the expenses for the 
same month last year. 

For the first five months net revenues 
of the road totaled $6,298,832, as compared 
with $2,811,753 in the corresponding five- 
month period of 1933, being an increase 
of $3,487,078. Gross for the five-month pe- 
riod at $47,201,416 showed an increase of 
$6,917,552, while operating expenses at 
$40,902,584 showed an _ increase of 
$3,430,464. 

The Canadian National had an increase 
of $2,507,438 in gross operating revenues 
in May as compared wih 1933. Gross 
operating revenues were $14,767,854, as 
compared with $12,260,416 in the cor- 
responding month of last year. Operating 
expenses, which in May, 1934, were $12, 
948,818, showed an increase of $881,608 as 
compared with 1933, leaving net revenue 
in May, 1934, of $1,819,036, as compared 
with $193,206 in 1933, an increase of 
$1,625,830. 

For the five months to May 31, gross 
revenues of the system were $65,581,300, 
an increase of $11,632,451 over the revenues 
for the corresponding period of 1933. Op- 
erating expenses were $62,191,052, an in- 
crease of $4,277,326. Net operating rev- 
enues for the 1934 period were $3,390,248 
as against a net revenue deficit of $3,964,- 
877 in the corresponding period of 1933, a 
net betterment of $7,355,125. 


Pacific Northwest Board Meeting 


An increase of 14.3 per cent in carload- 
ings during the third quarter of *1934 was 
forecast by commodity committee reports 
submitted at a meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board at Spokane, 
Wash., on June 25. A summary of cars 
submitted by 32 commodity committees in- 
dicated 170,112 cars would be required, 
compared with 148,797 for the third 
quarter of 1933. Only four commodities, 
dried fruits, grains, hay, straw and alfal- 
fa and fresh vegetables, are expected t0 
call for decreased loadings. Gains for the 
other commodities ranged from 0.3 to 55/ 
per cent. Shipments of cement and con- 
crete products are expected to increas¢ 
55.7 per cent, while fresh fruit shipments 
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are expected to increase 42 per cent and 
iron and steel with castings, machinery and 
boiler shipments 32.7 per cent. 

E. F. Flynn, assistant general counsel 
of the Great Northern, urged shippers to 
oppose what he said is a trend toward 
government ownership of the railroads. He 
declared that a scaling down of the capital 
structure of the roads to boost the wage 
scale of the railroad workers, in addition 
to shortening their week, will put the rail- 
roads under government ownership in 
five years. He also contended that after 
the capital structure is scaled down, the 
government will tell the trucks to get off 
the highways. 

L. M. Betts, manager of the Car Service 
division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, called attention to three bills which 
were not passed during the last session 
of Congress but which will be presented 
under the auspices of the railroad workers’ 
organizations during the next session. 
These bills, he said, will increase railroad 
operating costs one-third if enacted. He 
also called attention to the failure of the 
last Congress to regulate highway truck 
traffic. 


Increased Loadings Estimated for 
Third Quarter 


Freight car loadings in the third quarter 
of 1934 will be about 4.5 per cent above 
actual loadings in the same quarter in 
1933, according to estimates just compiled 
by the Thirteen Shippers’ Regiona! Ad- 
visory Boards. On the basis of these 
estimates, freight car loadings of the 29 
principal commodities will be 5,172,897 
cars in the third quarter of 1934, com- 
pared with 4,950,860 actual loadings for 
the same commodities in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Eleven of the 13 Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards estimate an increase in 
the loadings for the third quarter of 1934, 
compared with the same period in 1933, 
while one estimates a decrease and another 
estimates practically the same freight car 
requirements as for the corresponding 
period last year. 

The tabulation below shows the tc’ 
loading for each district for the tha 
quarter of 1933, the estimated loadings for 
the third quarter of 1934, and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease: 


Actual Estimated % 


Shippers’ Advisory Loadings Loadings In- 
19 





oard 33 1934 crease 
Saree 723,520 759,698 5.0 
Atlantic States ...... 510,528 539,340 5.6 
Central West ........ 192,368 179,625 6.6* 
Great Lakes ......... 345,379 376,301 9.0 
Mid-West Bicwaea me ede 701,106 701,091 0.0 
New England ....... 99,834 101,694 1.9 
Northwest ......00.00+ 369,647 425,737 15.2 
Ohio oer 629,385 639,898 1.7 
Pacific Coast ........ 165,419 174,187 5.3 
Pacific Northwest 146,569 167,753 14.5 
Southeast ..........-. 454,388 481,166 5.9 
Southwest ‘saacaraibateiada a 308,333 315,104 2.2 
tans-Missouri-Kansas. 304,384 311,303 2.3 
os Se 4,950,860 5,172,897 4.5 
* Decrease. 


Of the 29 commodities covered in the 
forecast, it is estimated that 20 will show 
an increase. They are: Flour, meal and 
other mill products; hay, straw and al- 
falfa; citrus fruits; other fresh fruits; 
coal and coke; ore and _ concentrates; 
gravel, sand and stone; salt; lumber and 
forest products; petroleum and petroleum 
Products ; sugar, syrup and molasses; ma- 
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chinery and boilers; cement; lime and 
plaster; agricultural implements and ve- 
hicles other than automobiles; automobiles, 
trucks and parts; fertilizers of all kinds; 
paper, paperboard and prepared roofing; 
chemicals and explosives, and canned 
goods, including all canned food products. 
The nine commodities for which reduc- 
tions are estimated are: ri 

All grain; cotton; cotton seed and prod- 
ucts, except oil; potatoes; other fresh vege- 
tables, live stock, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, iron and steel, and brick and clay 
products. 


Convicted of Falsifying Freight Claims 


Albert Sroge was found guilty of falsely 
certifying an account sale which was to 
be used in support of a claim against a 
railroad, in an opinion given on June 4 by 
the United States district court for the 
Southern district of New York in the 
case of the United States versus Harris 
Wishnatzki, et al, a test case. In this 
case, involving false damage claims on 
carload tomatoes, Albert Sroge, on August 
13, 1930, presented, on behalf of Wish- 
natzki & Nathel to the.......... Railroad, 
a claim amounting to $888.92 for the loss 
allegedly suffered by Wishnatzki & Nathel 
owing to damage to 313 lugs of tomatoes. 
It was certified therein by Sroge over his 
signature that on July 19, 1930, 128 of 
the sound lugs had been sold for $3 per 
lug and the rest of the sound lugs, 219, 
had been sold for $2.75 per lug. The 
government showed that this certificate, 
which was the supporting document to 
the Wishnatzki & Nathel claim against 
ae eee Railroad, is false since the 
highest price obtained by the defendants 
for any tomatoes out of the car was $2.75, 
and that there was not any sale of any 
lugs out of the car for $3. 

In its opinion, the court held that “it is 
a necessary corollary of charging the same 
rates to all goods owners for identical 
interstate transportation services; and of 
paying to all goods owners for the actual 
loss, damage or injury suffered by their 
goods in such transportation, that claims 
for such loss, damage or injury should not 
be padded or falsely increased by the 
goods owners, for otherwise the goods 
owners would receive more than their ac- 
tual loss or damage and the carrier would 
receive less than the agreed fixed freight 
to which he was entitled. I think it is 
clearly established that Sroge knew, or 
what is the same thing, should have known, 
that he was falsely certifying an account 
sale which was to be used in support of 
a claim against the railroad. It was his 
duty when he was certifying such an ac- 
count and using his certificate as a basis 
for securing a payment of money from the 
railroad for his employers, to know that 
the figures were right before he used 
them.” 


Streamlined Rail Motor Cars Adopted 
in Great Britain 


The Great Western of Great Britain 
has recently placed in service three stream- 
lined, high-speed rail motor cars driven by 
heavy-oil engines, on the Birmingham, 
Gloucester, Newport, Cardiff route. 

These cars, built by the Associated 
Equipment Company, will have a maximum 
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speed of 75 to 80 m.p.h. and will provide 
a morning and afternoon service in each 
direction between two of Great Britian’s 
important industrial cities. They will cover 
the distance of 117% miles at an average 
speed of 56% m.p.h., including stops at 
Gloucester and Newport. The new cars 
are similar to an experimental rail car 
which has been in operation for four 
months, in which time it has covered over 
22,000 miles and carried 50,000 passengers. 

They are provided with large flush-fit- 
ting observation windows running along 
the top half and merging at the ends into 
sloping control cabins. The design is the 
result of wind-tunnel tests and head-wind 
resistance is greatly reduced. The sides 
are carried down within a foot of the 
track, completely enclosing the whole of 
the mechanism carried on either side of 
the underframe and practically the whole 
of the wheels. All exterior fittings, such as 
headlights, door handles and hinges, are 
streamlined to reduce wind resistance. The 
cars are decorated in chocolate and cream 
colors, and carry the road’s crest at each 
end. 

Entrance is through a vestibule 5 ft. 
wide. High-backed seats, placed in pairs 
facing each other on either side of a cen- 
tral aisle, constructed in oak dnd uphol- 
stered in green horse-hair cloth, provide 


luxury seating accommodations for 40 
passengers. Folding tables, which may be 


used either for service of meals or busi- 
ness purposes, are carried in a recess under 
the seats. 

The diffused lighting system gives per- 
fect light without shadow, showing to 
advantage the interior color 
Fitted in the back of each seat above 
shoulder level and under the control of 
each passenger, is a soft light ideal for 
reading. The floor is covered with a 
rich brown carpet and the sides of the 
cars up to the window level decorated in 
green with the ceiling in cream. Hot water 
is provided in each lavatory. At the end 
opposite the luggage compartment there 
is a compact cafeteria and bar. 

These cars are 62 ft. long, 11 ft. 4 in. 
in height, and weigh less than 25 tons. 
They are fitted with twin engines of 130 
hp. each, running on heavy oil. The con- 
trols are duplicated so that the cars can 
be operated from either end. 


scheme. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
ate of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 
Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
2205, 150 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
ALLIED Raitway Suppity Association.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International . Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 


FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 


Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 25-27, 1934, Railroad Conference 
Room, Union Station, Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrrFicers.—W. C. -Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 


meeting, October 25-26, 1934, St. Louis, Mo. 
RAILROAD SUPERIN- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, 1935. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Raitway ADVERTISING 

Acents.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 18-19, 1935. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dinine Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 29-31, 1934, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN ELectric RAitway ASSOCIATION.— 
(See American Transit Association.) 
AMERICAN RaILway ASSOCIATION. - J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. 
Division I.—Operating. ae & e Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, 
Freight Station Section. 2.7 O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, i 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
oo 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Cypteen. 30 
Vesey St., New ee 

Safety section —I, a Caviston 30 
Vesey St., New * Y. Annual 
outinn. Octobe an "1934, Hotel 
Cleveland, ee Ohio. 

or h and Telephone Section.—W. 
$ (Pairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 

or 

Division IL. —Transportation.—G. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Division II1.—Traffic. —J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Division 1V.—Engineerin .—E. H. Fritch, 
59 E. Van Buren St., icago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March }2- 14, 1935, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.— 
E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
12-14, 1935, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill 


Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section. pa . C. Balliet, 30 
esey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division V.—Mechanical. “Vv. R. Haw: 
Geena, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Section.—V. R. 


_ Paintin 
Van Buren St., 


Hawthorne, 59 
Chicago, Ill 
Division I.— Purchases and Stores. — 
W. Jj. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 

N. Y. 
Division VII. — Freight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. sae. 30 Vesey St., New York, 


N. 

Car . Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th 

and H Sts., N. W., Washington, . 

AMERICAN RaILway BripGE AND BuILDING Asso- 

cration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RatLway DeEvELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. H. Gurton, Mgr., Land Settlement and 
Development, C. N. R.. St. Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation_with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Til. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ae ey Epitors’ Assocta- 
TIon.—J. L. James, L. & N. Employes’ Mag- 
azine, ouisville, Ky. 

American Rarttway Toor Foremen’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, II. 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Aumaocey Sort Ling Ratitroap AssociaTION.— 
R. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
aa ms Se 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
me. me Railroad Division. —Marion B. Rich- 
ardson, Ahrens & ee 30 Church 
Shes New York, N. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT PT C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 24-27, 1934, 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., 
ton, D. C. Annual hn Bay 
1935, New York, N. Y. 

AssocraTIon oF Rattway Criaim AGents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Department, Alton R. R., 340 
W. Harrison St. Chicage, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, 1935, New "York k, N. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY «a ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 4-5, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway ExrFcutTives.—Stanley 


ge 
W., Washing- 


January 22-24, 
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Stron ong. Transportation Building, Wash- 

ington, 

BRIDGE AND Buriorwe Suppry Men’s Assoctra- 
TION.—J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 

aaae 2 Ave., 44th and 45th Sts., Chicago, 

Ill eets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

CANADIAN Railway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DerantMent OFFicers’ Association.—A. S. 
Sternberg, C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. CH St., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF CHICAGO.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. R 
ular meetings, second Monday of each mont 
except June, July and August, La Sall e 
Hotel, hicago, Il 

Car ForEeMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Los ANGELES.— 
. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 

Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car Foremen’s AssoctaTion or St. Louis, Mo.— 

Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
uis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CentraL Rattway C.ius or BurFFaLo.—M. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, except Pas py 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. 

Cincinnatr RaILway CiLus.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rattway Cxius.—F., L.  Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTION.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RalLway Fue. ASssociaTION.— 

D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FoREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borer Makers’ ASSOCIATION i F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James B. \ a 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual 
roaing. November 12-15, 1934, Washington, 


NATIONAL RalILway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
< Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I 

NationaL SaFETY Councit.—Steam Railroad 
Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 
way Association). 

New Encianp RaiLroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, 
es , 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, Holy August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rattazoap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 

pane, July 3 ne. August, 29 W. 39th St., 


Pacteie B eee the | —William S. Wollner, 
O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
al meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting July at Los Angeles and October 

at Sacramento. 

Rattway ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E. R. W . Transportation Building, 
Washington, D 

Rartway Busingss Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, November, 1934, New York, ip Y. 

Rattway Crus oF PittsaurcH. —J. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Bs Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELectrricaL Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTtion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chica Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway lectrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection ASSOCcIATION.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md. Annual meeting, October 16-17, 
1934, Chicago, III. 

Rattway Suprty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RaILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery ‘Company, 30 Church St., New York, 

, a eets yay Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A. Division I. 

Rattway Tre Assocration.—A. S. Fathman, 

a Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, 


a, TreasuRY OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Build- 
a Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 21-22, 1934, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
c1ation.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
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meeting, September 18-20, 1934, Hotel Steyr. 
ens, Chicago, I 

St. Louis RatLway Cxius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Meet. 
ings temporarily suspended. 

S1cnaL APPLIANCE AssOcIATION.—G. A. Nelson, 
ares — Company, 30 Church St, 
New York, ¥. Meets with A. R. 4’ 
Signal * aa ang 

Society oF OFFICERS, EasTERN ASSOCIATIONS op 
Rattroap VETERANS.—M. . Jones, Balti. 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Ames meeting, October 6-7, 1934 
Buffalo, N. 

noe AND + ee Rattway Cius.— 

T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
os. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
Novem er, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE Orr. 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Suprpty Men’s_ Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Division V 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Toot ForEMEN Suppiisrs’ AssocraTIOn.—E, 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. oie. 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Raitway Cuus. —N. A. Walford, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “‘A,’’ Toronto, Ont. Regu. 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppry Assoctation.—L. C. Ryan, Ox. 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago, IIl. Meets with Road. 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa. 
tion. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, on 

WESTERN RalLway Crva—C, 'L. erson, C., 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL Company has 
given an order to the Greenville Steel 
Car Company to make repairs to 13 steel 
hopper cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN is it 
quiring for 480 tons of structural steel for 
a viaduct at Niles Center, III. 


THe New York CENTRAL is asking for 
bids on 25,000 tons of steel for its West 
Side Improvements in New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A_ contract has_ been 
given to the American Bridge Company 
by the contractors, Senior & Palmer, Inc. 
New York, for 115 tons of steel to be 
used in the elimination of this road's 
Condensary crossing in the village of Fil- 
more, Allegany county, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Gould Storage Battery Corporation, 
Depew, N. Y., a total of 16 dreadnaught 
type NHSC-17 control batteries, each 
battery consisting of sixty 320 ampere 
hour sealed in glass cells, for control serv- 
ice in the various substations located along 
the right-of-way for the section of the 
New York- Washington electrification 
which is now being put in. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Supply Trade 


Stanley H. Smith, Midland Bank 
building, Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed representative at Cleveland, for 
the Sellers Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago. 





The year 1934 marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, IIl., with John Hill 
Whiting, founder, still active as chairman 
of the board. In 1884, he organized the 
Detroit Foundry Equipment Company to 
manufacture foundry equipment and other 
products. In 1894, the company built a 
portion of its present plant at Harvey and 
did business under the name of the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, 
which name was later changed to the 
Whiting Corporation. 


Cassius M. Davis, an assistant engineer 
of the General Electric Company’s 
transportation department at Erie, Pa., has 
been appointed engineer of the department, 
succeeding H. L. Andrews who was re- 
cently elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Davis was born at Chicago 
and was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1908, and earned his master’s 
degree at Union College in 1909. The 
same year he went with the General 
Electric Company in its test department 
at Schenectady, N. Y. A _ year later 
he was transferred to Pittsfield, Mass., 
still in the test department, and in 1910, 
entered the consulting engineering depart- 
ment, headed by Dr. Steinmetz, which was 


Cassius M. Davis 


part of the general office at Schenectady. 
In 1913, Mr. Davis entered the railway 
engineering department at Schenectady, 
and in 1930 was made assistant engineer 
in that department, the name of which 
had meanwhile been changed to transpor- 
tation department, Mr. Davis having 
moved in 1929 with the department to 
Erie. In 1924, he was sent to Australia 
by the General Electric Company in con- 
nection with the New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railways electrification. W. C. 
Harris, another assistant engineer of the 
same department, will continue in that 
position, being also in general charge of 
the department in the absence of Mr. 
Davis. Mr. Harris’ particular duties will 
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be questions of design engineering and the 
co-ordination of design engineering and 
manufacturing. 


American Car & Foundry Company 
Annual Report 


The American Car & Foundry Company, 
for the year ending April 30, 1934, re- 
ported a loss from operations of $3,306,- 
832, as compared with a 1932-33 deficit of 
$2,211,270. The company’s financial posi- 
tion continues to be exceptionally strong 
and liquid since the balance sheet as of 
April 30 lists the total current assets $21,- 
805,081 as compared with total current 
liabilities of only $945,722; cash alone 
among the current assets amount to $3,- 
775,146 or nearly four times the total 
current liabilities. 

The loss for the year, the report says, 
“is due entirely to the lack of business 
available, which lack made impossible the 
operation of your company’s plants on 
the basis of a normal overhead cost— a 
condition by no means peculiar to your 
company. Added to the lack of business, 
and as a minor but nevertheless an im- 
portant factor, consideration also must be 
given to the increased costs due to the 
effect of the codes set up under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act.” 

Considerable comment is included with 
reference to the stimulus to railroad buy- 
ing provided by loans from the P.W.A. 
In this connection the report ventures the 
assumption that many railroads “will rec- 
ognize the advisability of modernizing 
their equipment, both rolling stock and 
motive power, by replacing such of it as 
is obsolete or practically so, and hence 
uneconomical to operate, with equipment 
that is new and up-to-date in design and 
structure.” In connection with the trend 
toward stream-lined trains, the report as- 
sures the stockholders that the A.C.F. 
management “has kept itself well abreast, 
and perhaps in advance, of this develop- 
ment. It is fully prepared to meet the 
demand for this type of train, whether 
such demand be for cars of aluminum, or 
of stainless or other alloy-steels, and with 
whatever kind of motive power that may 
be required.” 


OBITUARY 


Harry L. McCauley, district sales 
manager at Milwaukee, Wis., of the In- 
land Steel Company, died from drowning 
on June 24 at the age of 44. After work- 
ing in the Gary, Ind., sheet mills of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Mr. McCauley was employed in May, 1920, 
at the Chicago office of the Inland Steel 
Company. On May 1, 1924, he was trans- 
ferred to the Milwaukee office, as assistant 
district sales manager and in March, 
1928, he was promoted to district sales 
manager. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


“ELectric Heatinc UNits AND Der- 
vices” are described and illustrated in a 
52-page -booklet published by the General 
Electric Company. The heating units 
described are made up as spot, strip, and 
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immersion heaters, and the applications 
shown cover the liquid heaters, air heaters, 
hot plates, melting pots, glue pots, soldering 
irons, etc. 


GALVANNEALED SHEETS.—The Republic 
Steel Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
issued a four-page folder describing and 
illustrating the various applications of its 
Galvannealed sheets. 


Rex PuMpcretE.—The Chain Belt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has published an 
illustrated booklet describing and illustrat- 
ing the manner of use of the REX Pump- 
crete, a machine designed for the pumping 
of concrete from the mixer through a 
pipeline into the forms. 


CrystTaL VALVE LIGHTNING ARRESTERS.— 
A complete catalog covering lightning ar- 
resters, manufactured by Electric Service 
Supplies Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
now available. This catalog includes a 
treatise on lightning protection for distribu- 
tion transformers and describes in detail 
all of the protective apparatus manufac- 
tured by the Electric Service Supplies 
Company. 


Construction 





A.tton—Curicaco & ILttnors MIpLanp.— 
A contract for the construction of a sub- 
way to carry Sangamon avenue, Spring- 
field, Ill., under the tracks of these com- 
panies has been awarded to J. L. Simmons 
& Co., Inc., Springfield, at a cost of $128,- 
000. The city, the county and the railroads 
will share the cost of this project, while 
the Public Works Administration has 
allotted a grant of $37,000 for the work. 


Great NorTHERN.—Bids will be received 
about September 1 for the construction of 
a second story on this company’s mail and 
express building at Bridge Square and 
High street in Minneapolis, Minn. The 
project will include the installation of a 
conveyor system for handling mail to and 
from the new Minneapolis post-office by 
way of a bridge over High street. The 
estimated cost of the work is $50,000. 


Int1no1s Division oF Highways.—Con- 
tracts for the construction of a viaduct to 
carry State Bond Issue Route No. 3 across 
the tracks of the Illinois Central, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis neat 
Madison, IIl., have been awarded as fol- 
lows: Substructure, Superior Concrete 
Construction Company, Chicago, $59,981; 
fabrication of steel for superstructure, 
Midland Structural Steel Co., Cicero, Ill. 
$70,734; and erection of structural steel, 
Ben Hur Construction Co., Springfield, 
Ill., $49,676. This is a P.W.A. project 
and is being financed by the federal 
government. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A contract has been 
given to Senior & Palmer, Inc., New York, 
at $68,200, for the elimination of this 
road’s Condensary crossing in the village 
of Fillmore, Allegany county, N. Y. The 
work involves the use of 115 tons of steel. 
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(Right) Typical 
Type “E” Super- 
heater Assemblies 





(Below) Comparison 
of Capacities of High- 
capacity Fast-freight 
Locomotives Equipped 
with Type “A” and 
Type “E” Superheaters 
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OUR new power must 

furnish better service at 
lower cost. Better service re- 
quires higher sustained speeds. 
Lower cost requires greater 
trainloads. Both these essen- 
tials are met bythe modern su- 
per steam locomotives, which, 
in large measure, have been 
made possible bydevelopments 


of the locomotive superheater. 


The small-tube superheater 
arrangement — the Elesco 


type “‘E’’ superheater — which 
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was developed especially to 
meet the requirements of 
modern locomotive operation, 
gives a 25 per cent increase in 
the sustained horsepower ca- 
pacity. This is because it 
increases true boiler efficiency, 
makes possible increased evap- 
orating surface, and provides 
higher degree superheat which 


reduces steam consumption 











With an 


increase in steam area through 


of the cylinders. 


the superheater of as high as 
30 per cent, the Elesco type 
‘‘E”? superheater reduces the 
pressure drop between boiler 
and cylinders, thereby giving 
added cylinder power. 


These improvements in su- 
perheater design, as embodied 
in the Elesco type ‘‘E’’ super- 
heater, should be a part of the 
new locomotives that are 
needed to haul your traffic 


faster and more economically. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


A-890 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters « Feed Water Heaters ¢ Exhaust Steam Injectors ¢ Superheated Steam Pyrometers ¢ American Throttles 
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Financial 





ALABAMA & NORTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don as to interstate and foreign commerce 
its entire line extending from a connection 
with the Southern at Pine Hill, Ala., to 
Sweetwater, 21 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a branch line from 
Roches‘er, Minn., to Zumbrota, 24% miles. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuiINcy.— 
Director.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized Frank B. Kellogg, 
former Secretary of State, to serve as 
director of this company and of the 
Colorado & Southern. The authorization 
followed the filing of an amended appli- 
cation in which Mr. Kellogg represented 
that he was not personally general counsel 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern but 
that his law firm was so retained. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—A bandonment.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a branch 
line from Chehalis Junction, Wash., to 
Dryad, 18.6 miles. 


CuicaGco, MILwauKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to pledge $6,000,000 of its first and-re- 
funding mortgage 6 per cent series A 
bonds as collateral security for short term 
notes totaling $3,000,000 which will be 
distributed as follows: to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., $750,000; to the New York Trust 
Company, $750,000; to the National City 
Bank (N. Y.), $500,000; to the First Na- 
tional Bank (Chicago), $500,000; to the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., 
$500,000—repayable $1,000,000 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, and the balance on October 1. 
The notes will bear interest at 4% per 
cent. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanpn & Paciric.— 
Interest payments—Trustees of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, on June 27, 
were authorized by Federal Judge Wilker- 
son to pay the semi-annual interest due 
January 1, 1934, on the general mortgage 
4 per cent bonds. The protective commit- 
tee of the Choctaw & Memphis and the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf first mort- 
gage bonds had opposed payment of the 
interest and requested the court to deny the 
order. 

As a safeguard to the committee, the 
order permitting payment states that the 
court reserves the right upon applications 
by any of the parties to these proceedings 
at any time during pendency thereof to 
determine upon an equitable adjustment as 
between all those interested in this pro- 
ceeding with respect to any use which 
may have been made of any tolls, earn- 
ings, income rents, issues and profits of 
any portion of the trust estate. 


Curistre & Eastern.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
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authorized this company to abandon opera- 
tion over a line of railroad owned by a 
lumber company and extending from Pea- 
son, La., easterly to Red River & Gulf 
Junction, 5 miles. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—/n- 
terest Deferred—The directors of this 
company ‘have voted to defer payment of 
interest due July 1 on Denver & Rio 
_Grande consolidated mortgage bonds and 
Rio Grande Western first mortgage bonds. 
The mortgages of these two issues allow 
a 60-day period of grace. Postponement 
was found to be necessary because of tax 
payments. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Securities—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized this company to acquire control of 
the Portland & Rumford Falls R.R., the 
Portland & Rumford Falls Ry. and the 
Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lakes by pur- 
chase of capital stock and to issue $2,000,- 
000 of Maine Central-Portland & Rumford 
Falls Ry. 6 per cent collateral trust bonds 
$1,000,000 of Maine Central-Portland & 
Rumford Falls R.R. 6 per cent collateral 
trust bonds and 9,167 shares of its prior 
preference stock ($100 par) in connection 
with this acquisition. The plan provides 
for the exchange of the new securities 
for outstanding stock of the lessor lines in 
order to reduce fixed rental charges and 
taxes on income received by the lessors 
in the form of rental payment. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Sells Large Bond Is- 
sue.—This company has sold, subject to ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., an issue of 
$50,000,000 of its series E general mortgage 
414 per cent bonds due 1984 at 95. The 
issue was offered to the public at 97% to 
yield 4.37 per cent and was quickly 
taken up. 

The proceeds will be used for general 
corporate purposes, including the purchase 
or payment of secured 6% per cent bonds 
due February 1, 1936, and other obliga- 
tions maturing in 1935 and 1936. The 
bonds include provision for a sinking fund, 
_to be provided only out of net income for 
the preceding calendar year, by payments 
equal to one-half of one per cent of the 
maximum principal amount at any time 
outstanding, to be applied to the purchase 
of the bonds of the series. 


Reapinc.—Increases Dividend—The di- 
rectors of this company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents on its $50- 
par common stock, as compared with a dis- 
bursement of 25 cents which has been the 
rate in effect during the past two years. 


St. Lours-San Francisco.—E-ramina- 
tion of officers—An order authorizing the 
examination of directors and officers of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco before John 
T. Harding, special master, has been en- 
tered by Judge Faris of the federal court 
of St. Louis. Petition for the order, made 
in behalf of John G. Lonsdale, co-trus‘ee, 
stated that it was desired to examine cer- 
tain directors and officers as to the con- 
duct of the road’s business prior to the 
initiation of bankruptcy proceedings. In- 
formation on other points that may affect 
reorganization is also sought. 
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Santa Fe, SAN JuAN & NorTHERN~ 
P. W. A. Loan—The receiver has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authorization of the expenditure of 
$60,000 for repairs to its property, includ- 
ing the placing of 20,000 ties, for which it 
has applied to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration for a loan. 


STEWARTSTOWN.—A bandonment.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 


. ized this company (lessee) and the New 


Park & Fawn Grove to abandon, as to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, the entire 
line of the latter company extending west- 
erly from Fawn Grove, Pa., to a connec- 
tion with the line of the lessee at Stewarts- 
town, 9 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
July 3 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks... 41.51 43.20 48.81 
Average price of 20 repre- if " 
sentative railway bonds.. 77.78 78.18 71.79 


Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.00, quarterly; 
Stamped Certificates, $1.25, quarterly; both pay- 
able July 20 to holders of record July 10. 

<ansas City, St. Louis & Chicago.—6 Per 
Cent Guaranteed Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record July 19. 

Lehigh & Hudson River.—$1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able June 30 to holders of record June 21. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.00, quarterly, 
payable September 19 to holders of record August 
31; Adjustment Preferred, $1.00, payable August 
18 to holders of record July 31. 

Pennsylvania.—50c, payable September 15 to 
holders of record August 1. 

Reading.—50c, quarterly, payable August 9 to 
holders of record July 12; ist Preferred, 50c, 
quarterly, payable September 13 to holders of 
record August 23; 2nd Preferred, 50c, quarterly, 
payable October 11 to holders of record Septem- 
ber 20 ° 

Southwestern R. R. of Ga.—S Per Cent Guar- 
anteed, $2.50, payable July 2 to holders of record 
June 


Railway 
Officers 


TRAFFIC 


H. L. Ford, agricultural development 
agent for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
general agent, freight department, with 
the same headquarters. 





J. F. Hennessey, Jr., assistant to the 
president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of traffic manager in charge 0! 
solicitation, in which capacity he will also 
retain jurisdiction over the passenger de- 
partment. W. M. Fenwick, general pas 
senger agent, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of passenger traffic 
manager. Both Mr. Hennessey and Mr. 
Fenwick will have their headquarters 4 
St. Louis, Mo., as before. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


G. E. Chessman, chief clerk in the 
office of the assistant general auditor ol 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, has been pro 
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RAILROAD DIESELS 
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iat All ALCO Diesel locomotives are equipped with an especially designed 
record 
power truck. 
The low side frame allows for ready accessibility to the inspection covers and oil 
reservoirs of the traction motors. Also, the brake rigging is all placed on the 
% outside of the truck so that brake adjustments, inspection, and brake shoe renewals 
can be made in a minimum of time. 
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moted to assistant general auditor, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding C. G. Holm, who has retired. 


The jurisdiction of Willis H. Failing, 
claims attorney for the Central of New 
Jersey, with headquarters at Jersey City, 
N. J., has been extended to include the 
Reading, to succeed F. W. Fleck, general 
claim agent of the latter road, who has 
been granted an indefinite leave of absence. 


Lowell M. Greenlaw, who has been 
made general counsel of the Pullman Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, as 
noted in the Railway Age of June 30, was 
born on January 1, 1877, at Mattoon, IIl., 
and was admitted to the bar in 1912. He 
entered the service of the Pullman Com- 
pany in 1908 as secretary to the late G. S. 
Fernald, who later became general counsel 
of the Pullman Company. Subsequently, 
Mr. Greenlaw was made assistant to Mr. 
Fernald and on January 1, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general attorney. In 
September of the same year he was ad- 
vanced to general attorney of the Pullman 






























Lowell M. Greenlaw 


Car Lines, which position he held until 
the termination of federal control of the 
railroads in 1920, following which he con- 
tinued in the same capacity with the Pull- 
man Company until his recent appointment 
as general counsel. 


OPERATING 


Elbert S. Reed, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Erie & Ashtabula 
division of the Pennsylvania was noted in 
the Railway Age of June 23, was born on 
November 25, 1885, at East Brady, Pa. 
He first entered railway service on June 
29, 1900, as a messenger on the Allegheny 
Valley Railroad (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania) at East Brady, subsequently serv- 
ing as a car cleaner, night watchman, 
warehouseman, yard clerk and yardmaster. 
On April 1, 1910, Mr. Reed was appointed 
yardmaster on the Allegheny division of 
the Pennsylvania at Driftwood, Pa., and 
then served successively as clerk and 
assistant trainmaster, assistant yardmaster, 
general yardmaster and assistant train- 
master until September 11, 1919, when he 
was appointed freight movement director 
in the general office. In the following 
year Mr. Reed was appointed assistant 
superintendent of freight transportation 
and on January 1, 1921, he was made 
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assistant trainmaster. After serving in the 
latter position on various divisions he was 
advanced to trainmaster of the Akron 
division on June 7, 1928, later being trans- 





Elbert S. Reed 


ferred to the Buffalo division and then to 
the Panhandle division. He was located on 
the latter division at the time of his recent 
promotion to superintendent with head- 
quarters at New Castle, Pa. 


Crist B. Forte, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Southern 
division of the Colorado & Wyoming, as 
noted in the Railway Age for June 16, was 
born on May 2, 1898, at Chicago, and 
entered railway service on December 13, 
1913, as a warehouseman on the C. & W. 
During short periods in 1917 Mr. Forte 
served successively as a clerk and operator 
and as a station agent, then leaving this 
company to go with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western as cashier at Silverton, 
Colo. In September, 1918, he left the 
latter company to go with the Silverton 
Northern as agent at Silverton. In 1921 
this company suspended operations and in 
March of the following year Mr. Forte re- 
entered the service of the Colorado & 
Wyoming as a car repairer helper at 
Segundo, Colo., being promoted to station 
agent at the same point in April, 1922. 





Crist B. Forte 


From September 1, 1929, until his recent 
appointment as superintendent at Se- 


gundo he held the positions of agent, 
operator, clerk and dispatcher at the same 


point. 
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ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


R. D. Pierson, assistant division e. 
gineer on the Valley division of the Atechj. 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headqua. 
ters at Fresno, Cal., has been transferre; 
to the newly-created position of assistay; 
division engineer of the San Francis 
Terminal division, at San Francisco, Cal, 
and the position of assistant  divisioy 
engineer at Fresno has been abolished. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


E. R. Brinton, acting general store. 
keeper of the Chicago Great Western, has 
been appointed general storekeeper, with 
headquarters as before at Oelwein, Iowa, 


ELECTRICAL 


W. S. H. Hamilton formerly assistan 


electrical engineer has been appointed 
equipment electrical engineer, New York 
Central Lines, with jurisdiction over all 
engineering matters on electric motive 
power and rolling stock, and the electrical 
equipment on steam motive power and 
rolling stock, effective July 1, and D. B. 
Thompson mechanical engineer has been 
appointed mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer with jurisdiction over all electrical 
matters other than those supervised by 
Mr. Hamilton. 


OBITUARY 


J. S. Doyle, assistant general manager 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Con- 
pany, New York, and for a number of 
years general chairman of the annual 
summer outings of the New York Rail 
road Club, died on June 28 of a heart 
attack in the Post-Graduate Hospital, 
New York, at the age of 63. Mr. Doyle 
was the inventor of a number of devices 
used in subway operations. 


William H. Abel, formerly passenger 
traffic manager of the Alton, whose death 
on June 27 was noted in the Railway Age 
of June 30, had been connected with the 
Alton for 45 years. He was born of 
January 5, 1865, at Elizabethtown, N. Y, 
and was educated at the University of 
Vermont. Mr. Abel first entered railway 
service in 1884 as a contracting agent for 
the Erie Despatch Fast Freight Lines 4 
Kansas City, Mo., serving with this com- 
pany until 1889 when he went with the 
Chicago & Alton (now the Alton) 4 
city passenger agent at Denver, Colo. 
From 1890 to 1904 he served as south 
western passenger agent at Dallas, Tex. 
being appointed division passenger agetl 
at Springfield, Ill., in the latter year. 1 
September, 1908, Mr. Abel was advanced 
to assistant general passenger agent at 
Kansas City, Mo., and six years later ht 
was further promoted to assistant passet 
ger trafic manager at St. Louis, Mo. In 
1916 he was made general passenger agetl 
at Chicago, where he was advanced t 
passenger traffic manager in 1929. Since 
February 1, 1934, Mr. Abel had served # 
a special representative of the Alton and 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago. 
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